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Art. I. Unitarian Christianity free from Objectionable Ex- 
tremes. By Samuet Gitman. Printed for the American 
Unitarian Association. Boston. Gray & Bowen. 1829. 
12mo. pp. 24. 


Wuen will it be fully understood that freedom is not riot; 
that emancipation from unrighteous servitude is not the renun- 
ciation of lawful and virtuous authority ; that a right to use is 
not a right to abuse our faculties; that the assertion of inde- 
pendence is not the denial of duty; that fearless inquiry after 
truth is not synonymous with sneering skepticism or reckless 
infidelity ? How long shall history have to mourn and weep 
that the holy cause of liberty has suffered in the world not more 
from her direct and declared enemies, not more from tyrants 
and slaves, than from the undisciplined, unprincipled, lawless 
rout who have swarmed round her standard, and blended her 
name and cause with their own licentiousness ? 

Religious, as well as civil and political liberty, has suffered, 
and suffered long, from these misapprehensions and intrusions. 
It is one of the sorest trials which the friends and promoters 
of a liberal theology are called to undergo, that they are some- 
times thought to favor levity in matters of faith, and looseness 
in matters of practice, while they themselves are conscious of 
entertaining and inculcating entire seriousness and strictness in 
both. It is true that they who know us, and know our theology, 
know that we are serious. But there are so many who are 
properly acquainted neither with us nor our theology, and -ig- 
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norance so necessarily implies a want of justice and discrimina- 
tion, that we must expect to be misunderstood by those who 
are without, till knowledge becomes more thorough and more 
widely extended. We must expect to hear the partisans of an 
exclusive theology beating the alarm of our licentiousness and 
infidelity, while they can muster up a single fear or bad passion 
against us by the sound; and we must expect, which is still 
harder to endure, to be hailed as fellows by the dissolute and 
light minded, tll they are all made aware that our liberty and 
their liberty differ from each other as light differs from dark- 
ness, order from disorder, and duty hoot disobedience. 

Under these circumstances our course seems to be plain. 
We are by no means to forsake or disavow our liberal princi- 
ples, because they are denounced and reviled by their foes, or 
because they are contaminated by the rude touch of self-called 
and self-invited friends, who are worse than foes. We must 
continue to cling to them, without a single feeling of suspicion 
or fear, as to the eternal truth of God and the real hope of 
man. We must oppose all narrowness and exclusiveness, all 
spiritual pride and assumption, all endeavours and contrivances 
to fetter inquiry, to restrict privileges, to monopolize rights, to 
intimidate reason ;—we must oppose all these with a prompt- 
ness which doubts not, with a courage which quails not, with a 
fidelity which is not tired and is not ashamed. And with even 
more directness and energy must we oppose the heartless indif- 
ference, the demoralizing libertinism, and the bold impiety, 
which, each and all, have decorated themselves with the wrong- 
ed and holy name of freedom. We must let it be most ex- 
pressly known, that we seek no fellowship, that we can have 
none, with the licentious and the scofling; that much as we 
love liberty, we love it not better and prize it not higher than 
we do order and religion and oldfashioned virtue; and that it 
is our fixed persuasion that where the spirit of the Lord is, the 
spirit of purity and holiness, there, and there alone, is liberty. 

Considering how very superficially all subjects, especially 
religious suhjects, which require any reach or comprehension 
of thought, are wont to be viewed by the great mass of those 
to whom they are presented, it is no matter of surprise that 
liberal Christianity has been misapprehended in every possible 
manner. From the freedom and fearlessness of its character 
alone, it is calculated to raise up such clouds and hosts of 
alarms, misgivings and prejudices, that its features and designs 
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are almost necessarily distorted to the view of common behold- 
ers. ‘The medium through which it is seen is not yet clear 
and settled. Few will approach sufficiently near to it, to form 
a right judgment of its features, and the greater number make 
a merit of keeping at so great a distance from it, that they must 
needs be deluded. Because it comes out and denies the truth 
of certain doctrines which for centuries have been generally re- 
ceived as fundamental and essential doctrines of Christianity, it 
is charged with the denial of Christianity itself; and this charge 
is made by two very different parties, the one regarding unbe- 
lief with horror, and the other beholding it with approbation, 
but both uniting in this point, perhaps, that they wish the 
charge to prove well founded, because the former party would 
thus gain a victory, and the latter an accession of strength and 
respectability. One fact is confirmed to us by this state of 
things, which is, that the doctrines to which we just now allu- 
ded, and which we regard as the corruptions of our religion, 
such as the imputation of Adam’s sin, the trinity, and the popu- 
lar scheme of the atonement, have been so intertwined and in- 
corporated with the christian system, that they have been 
esteemed, in almost universal opinion, as one and the same 
thing with that system. ‘This is just what we have always as- 
serted. We have always asserted that the world in general 
had little idea of Christianity as separate from those doctrines, 
and that this was one of the main reasons why they who could 
not believe the doctrines, rejected Chiistianity. ‘They thought 
that in disbelieving the former, they did in fact reject the latter. 
It is in perfect accordance, therefore, with this prevalent, though 
extremely erroneous notion, that we, who have discarded those 
doctrines, which we conceive to be gross misconceptions of 
Christianity, have been accused of an utter want of faith, and 
suspected of a corresponding laxity of principle. And it is in 
reference to this notion principally, as the root of a rank growth 
of error, prejudice, and abuse, that we now propose to set forth, 
in a few pages, the real seriousness of the Liberal and Unitarian 
system of belief, and to show that it denies not a single doctrine 
of revelation, and dispenses not with a single sanction to virtue, 
and that its great purpose is, to make men not less but more 
holy, devout, spiritual and religious than they are. 

It is serious, in the first place, very serious, in rejecting those 
irrational doctrines which have so long been popular, and have 
so long assumed to themselves the titles of peculiar, essential, 
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orthodox, and evangelical. ‘They are rejected, because they 
are believed to be the exact contrary to all this; because they 
are believed to have no foundation in the gospel, and no good 
influence of themselves. _ We are constantly accused of setting 
up our carnal reason in opposition to rev elation. But it is not 
so. We take our Heaven-inspired reason, the gift and light of 
the Lord, and holding it up before the record of his word, 
we behold no such doctrines there, as those which have boon 

called evangelical. On the contrary, we are brought to the 
conclusion that they are in appearance and character opposed 
to the reigning simplicity and soberness and reasonableness of 
the christian scriptures; that they overload and disfigure the 
real christian doctrine ; that they were added to it by a false 
philosophy and a carnal superstition ; that they maintain their 
place and connexion through the power of custom, association, 
ignorance and fear; that they have no intrinsic value, and that 
their separate influence is rather bad than good, upon the vir- 
tue, happiness and improvement of man. We therefore re- 
nounce them as not christian, as not rational, as not beneficial. 
The Christianity which remains after these are gone, is called 
by those who retain what we reject, cold, bare and lifeless ;— 
we say that it is risen from the dead, freed from its death 
bandages and grave clothes, restored to its pristine vitality and 
health. In disencumbering our religion from what we believe to 
be its corruptions, we are actuated only by a serious and earn- 
est love for the religion itself, and a serious and earnest regard 
for the welfare of our brethren, which we believe this religion is 
intended and calculated most effectually to promote. We have 
no designs, secret or overt, against Christianity. Our only de- 
sign is to induce others to receive it, as we receive and embrace 
it ourselves,—in its simple beauty and truth. 

If our asseverations to this effect are not to be heeded, what 
is the language of facts? Are not Unitarians, and have they not 
always been, among the boldest and most successful defenders of 
the truth of the christian religion? Is not Lardner’s work on the 
Credibility of the Gospel History, a laborious and faithful col- 
lection of evidences and reasonings to which the Orthodox 
themselves are obliged to resort, whenever they would defend 
the very foundations of their faith and ours? And did not 
Lardner reject the doctrines which we reject? And if he had 
been an infidel, is it in the least degree probable that he would 
have spent the best of his life, that he would have labored day 
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and night, to furnish the most complete historical argument for 
the truth of C hristianity which has ever been given to the 
world? Is it probable, we say, that he and other Unitarians 
would have devoted their time, zeal and strength to the sup- 
port of a cause in which they had no faith, or to which they 
were indifferent ? 

Again; many have suffered odium, persecution, imprison- 
ment, for rejecting what we reject, while they still clung to the 
profession of the faith of Christ. Is it to be conceived that infidels 
would have done so? Is it to be imagined that any men, in 
their senses, would choose to suffer for a certain form of that 
religion which they altogether and in every form renounced and 
despised in their hearts? Would they choose to suffer as pre- 
varicators and hypocrites, when they could suffer no more for 
declaring their whole disbelief, like true men? No;—men 
without faith and without principle, often remain in professed 
communion with a popular and lucrative establishment, the creed 
of which they silently contemn, but they do not voluntarily bring 
themselves into trouble by laboring for an unpopular belief, 
which they equally contemn. ‘The course which we have 
taken sufficiently proves our seriousness. If we had been in- 
fidels, we should either have quietly refrained from touching 
the least portion of what is generally regarded and revered as 
Christianity, or we should have cast away the whole. But we 
have done neither. We have incurred the opprobrium of infi- 
delity, and have been all the while laboring for the great chris- 
tian cause. When we determine to give up Christianity, we 
shall announce it ourselves. ‘Till then, we claim to be believ- 
ed when we declare, that it is our reverence for its purity, and 
our desire for its increased influence alone, which induce us to 
separate it from those opinions which in our view greatly injure 
it. We are no more to be confounded with unbelievers, than 
the husbandman, who with great toil and care frees from weeds 
and stones the garden in which is his delight and nourishment, 
is to be confounded with the wild beasts who rush in and lay 
waste the beds, and trample down weeds and flowers and fruits 
in one common ruin. We may be wrong in our views of Chris- 
tianity ; that is certainly within the range of possibilities; but 
we know that we entertain them as friends and not enemies to 
Christianity, and that a sincere regard for its honor and truth 


and efficacy, is the motive which impels us to declare and 
diffuse them. 
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If we are thus serious in our opposition to the corruptions of 
Christianity, we are no less so in our estimate of the writings 
which tell us of the origin and author of the religion itself. We 
call them sacred; sacred on account of the men who wrote 
them, sacred on account of the subjects of which they treat, 
and the events which they record; sacred on account of their 
integrity, their truth, their spirit, and their tendency. ‘To us, 
the Bible is the book of books, and we trust that it will alw ays 
so be. We receive and revere it as the only authentic history 
of the interpositions of God in favor of his human offspring ; as 
the only volume which gives us a true account of the life, and 
the words, and the actions and sufferings and death of Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, the beloved Son, prophet, and messenger 
of the Most High; in short, as the only true record of divine 
revelation and inspiration. But here the cry is raised against 
us, that we do not believe that the book itself is inspired, and 
that the pens which wrote it were guided, not only by honesty 
and knowledge, but by the constant dictation of the Holy 
Spirit ; and that consequently we do really reject it and tread it 
under foot, and are unbelievers and scoffers. 

In answer to this, we say, that if there ever was a weak and 
unwarrantable inference, it is the inference of our denial of the 
authority of the Scriptures from our disbelief of their direct in- 
spiration. Not to mention that the charge of infidelity which is 
brought against us on this point, is one which we share in com- 
pany with many bishops, doctors, and learned men in good Or- 
thodox repute—for this is a subject on which we care not 
much for human countenance—we most distinctly assert that 
so far from being actuated by a reckless spirit of irreverence 
and hostility toward the sacred writings, it is our respect for 
them, as well as our regard for consistency and probability, 
which induces us to believe and to declare, that, though they 
were written by inspired men, they are not, in the common 
sense, inspired, that they were not produced under the miracu- 
lous supervision of the Deity. We do not conceive ourselves 
warranted in attributing so remarkable a dictation to the pro- 
ductions of the apostles and evangelists, when they themselves 
intimate nothing of the kind. If they felt, if they knew, that 
what their pens traced was proceeding, not from their own 
minds, but from the Supreme Mind within them, taking the 
place of their own, would not so remarkable a fact have been 
noticed by them, and prominently registered? Would not 
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Matthew have said to his readers, What I write, is written, not 
by me, but by the Divine Spirit which inspires me? Does he 
say so? Does Mark, does Luke, does John say so? Do 
they not, on the contrary, write as those who are recording in 
the sneal Way, events and s sayings which were witnessed in the 
usual way? When Paul, or Peter, or James, writes a letter 
to the churches, do they write as if their own injunctions and 
Opinions were superseded and absorbed by an irresistible ex- 
ternal influence ; or do they write as if they were dispensing, 
in their own way, truths which they had received from inter- 
course with their Master, from their own observation, and from 
the teachings of the holy spiritof God? That they were taught 
by the Holy Spirit, in all things necessary and otherwise unat- 
tainable, we do not, and we never did deny. But that they 
were thus taught by the Holy Spirit, and that all that they 
wrote was suggested and superintended by the Holy Spirit, are 
two very different propositions 3 and while we acknowledge the 
truth of the former, we see no evidence for, and a great deal 
against, the truth of the latter. It is on account of this evi- 
dence, which is founded on the appearance and character of 
the Scriptures themselves, and the force of which we cannot 
withstand, that we speak as we do of their inspiration;—and 
therefore we speak seriously and reverently, not lightly and un- 
advisedly. 

We say that it is impossible for any person of sense and 
candor to read the epistles of the New Testament, and not per- 
ceive that several things in them are merely the private opin- 
ions or commands of the writers, and therefore not of general 
or perpetual obligation, and of no other authority than that of 
their own reasonableness. If we are asked how we distinguish 
between the private opinions of the writers and the essential 
principles of their religion, between what is of partial and tem- 
porary, and what is of universal and constant obligation, we 
answer, that we do it as we would do everything else of a 
similar nature,-—by the sober exercise of our reason, by the con- 
sideration of times, seasons and circumstances, by comparing 
opinions with facts, and local and occasional precepts with the 
dictates of propriety and eternal truth. And we say, more- 
over, that they who hold to the inspiration of the Scriptures in 
apparently the most unqualified and literal sense, do, in this re- 
spect, precisely the same thing that we do. ‘There is much, 
especially in the epistles, which they do not look upon as in- 
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spired and binding, and which they distinguish from that which 
is of permanent utility and obligation, by the use of the same 
means which we employ. And though this may seem to be a 
bold assertion, it can very quickly be proved. In the eleventh 
chapter of Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, there are 
some minute directions with regard to the attire of women in 
the religious meetings of the converts. They are directed to 
pray with their heads covered ; ; while the men are enjoined to 
pray uncovered. It is also declared that even nature teaches 
that if a man have long hair, it is ashame unto him. Now we 
say -that such directions and observations are evidently founded 
on the apostle’s private notions of fitness and propriety, and that 
no Christians, not even the most Orthodox, believe them to be 
obligatory or inspired. ‘The Orthodox Puritans, in the times 
of the Charleses, might have quoted, and we believe did quote, 
the latter of these texts against the Orthodox High-church 
Cavaliers ; but the Cavaliers did not leave off wearing long hair 
on that account, and few persons, of any church or denomina- 
tion, would risk their reputation for good sense, by quoting the 
text now as one of obligation. It is not, and other similar pas- 
sages are not regarded, practically, as inspired. No divine 
authority is claimed for them, or attributed to them. And in 
what principles do our Orthodox brethren separate these from 
other parts of the Scriptures, and treat them, in practice, as of 
no obligation? On precisely the same principles with our own. 
They bring their reason, as we do, to the investigation. They 
consider, as we do, the circumstances of the case. The 
make a distinction, as we do, between what is local and what is 
universal ; between what is for a time and a season only, and 
what is for Christians in all ages. And it will not do to say, 
that they hold such passages as those referred to above, to be 
inspired as well as the rest of scripture, but inspired only for 
a particular church, and a particular age ; for there is no sign 
whatever of any such limitation ; there is not a single hint that 
those directions were not intended, equally with the rest, for 
other churches as well as for that at Corinth. The fact is, that 
minute disciplinary regulations of this kind, are viewed by all 
Christians, really if not professedly, as having no other weight 
than the personal authority of the apostle who prescribes them. 
We now repeat, what we intimated above, that we fully be- 
lieve that the scriptures were written by inspired men ; that is, 
by men, who, in various measures and at different times, had 
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been assisted and enlightened by the aids and teachings of 
the spirit of God. But there is a distinction between the in- 
spiration of what is written, and the inspiration of those who 
write, or those concerning whom others write. If the mass of 
mankind were in the habit of making distinctions, this subject 
would not be involved in its present obse ‘urity, nor would Lib- 
eral Christians be assailed, as they now are, by the charge of 
infidelity.* The distinction which I have mentioned, may be 
illustrated by a single instance. In the tenth chapter of the 
book of Acts, an account is given of a heavenly vision by which 
the apostle Peter was instructed not to call any creature of God 
common or unclean, and was thus prepared to dismiss his Jew- 
ish prejudices, and receive the Gentile family of Cornelius into 
the christian church. Now we believe that Peter was, accord- 
ing to this narration, supernaturally informed on a subject, and 
a very important subject, on which his views had been before 
narrow and false, and therefore that he was in this case in- 
spired. But we do not believe that the writer of the book of 
Acts either required or received divine inspiration in penning 
the account of Peter’s inspiration, but that he gained his in- 
formation in the most usual ways, probably from the lips of Pe- 
ter himself. And if Peter had drawn up the account, he would 
evidently have required no assistance in doing so, but the 
promptings of his own memory. ‘This appears to us so plain, 
so true, and so satisfactory, that we marvel that any other views 
should ever have been entertained of the subject. If by the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, it is meant, however, that they 
were written by persons who had partaken of the gifts of inspi- 
ration, and that they furnish a true account of divine revelations, 
we are willing to call them, in this sense, inspired; but our 
conscience forbids us to call them so, till the sense in which we 
apply the term is well understood. 


* While this article was going through the press, the writer happened to be 
reading a recently published work of Coleridge’s, ‘On the Constitution of 
Church and State,’ &c., and met with a passage on page 32, which, at the same 
time that it well expresses the principle contended for in the text, is another Or- 
thodox authority added to a list, already long, in favor of that principle. We 
call Coleridge an Orthodox authority, because he appears to be claimed by the 
Orthodox, though on what grounds we are not fully aware. ‘The passage is as 
follows. ‘But to confound the inspiring spirit with the informing word, and 
both with the dictation of sentences and formal propositions ; and to confine the 
office and purpose of inspiration to the miraculous immission, or infusion, of 
novelties, rebus nusquam prius visis, vel auditis,—these, alas! are the current 
errors of Protestants without learning, and of bigots i in spite of it.’ 
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As we have already asserted that the strictest adherents to 
the popular doctrine of the inspiration of the Scriptures, do not, 
in fact and practice, believe some parts of those writings to be 
inspired, and that they select those parts from the rest by ex- 
actly the same process of reasoning which we employ in sepa- 
rating what is obligatory from what is not, we now proceed to 
assert, with equal confidence, that the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, as a rule of life, is not at all impaired in our eyes by the 
views which we entertain of their inspiration, but is, on the con- 
trary, as complete and final with us as with them. We believe 
the Scriptures to be true—true histories, true records. We 
believe that the writers of them were honest, imtelligent men, 
incapable of being grossly deceived themselves, or of wishing 
to deceive others, and that the events which they relate, with 
some trivial and natural discrepances in their details, are facts. 
In short, we believe, from abundant evidence, both external and 
internal, in the truth of the Scriptures. Believing this, we be- 
lieve everything, and acknowledge everything. If we believe 
that Jesus of Nazareth was sent from God, as the christian 
Scriptures say that he was, to announce God’s will to men; 
that he proved the reality of his mission by the performance of 
miracles which no one could have performed unless God were 
with him ; that he lived a life of spotless purity and virtue, and 
that after a violent and cruel death he rose from the grave—if 
we believe this, and none of our accusers have as yet had the 
hardihood to charge us with denying it, then the Scriptures 
have an authority over us which is strictly divine, and conse- 
quently of the highest possible character. As soon as we con- 
fess that the precepts which appear in the Gospels as those of 
Jesus, were really uttered by him, and that he was in truth a 
teacher sent from God, then those precepts become to us the 
words of God, and of course an absolute rule of conduct. As 
soon as we acknowledge that the character of Jesus is accurate- 
ly delineated by the evangelists, as honest historians, that mo- 
ment does his example become our professed guide to virtue, 
happiness and heaven. And we now would simply ask, 
whether, if a man receives the precepts of Jesus as truly di- 
vine commandments, and the life of Jesus as the model of his 
own, he could, by any effort of faith or imagination, attribute a 
higher and more effectual authority to the writings which pro- 
pose these commandments and that model? We ask, whether, 
obeying Christ as an instructer and lawgiver sent to him by 
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their common Father and God, he is not in the way of being a 
good Christian? We ask, whether he deserves to be called an 
infidel ? 

We have dwelt thus long on this topic, because we are desi- 
rous that those who are the Teast versed in questions of theology , 
may understand that a denial of the immediate inspiration of 
the Scriptures, does not, in the slightest degree, affect their au- 
thority, which can only be affected by a denial of their truth ; 
that they may also understand and be assured, that Liberal 
Christians and Unitarians recognise the divine authority of the 
Scriptures as completely as do our most Orthodox brethren ; 
and that, understanding these things, they may treat with a 
due regard, the clamorous appeals which have lately been 
made to prejudice, ignorance, and fear.—We have dwelt on 
this topic for yet this further purpose ; that those, who, partaking 
of the vulgar misapprehensions of our principles, entertain the 
idea that we are approaching toward themselves in a disregard 
for the Scriptures, may be certified, that they are under an en- 
tire delusion ; that we look upon those Scriptures, which they 
undertake to esteem so lightly, as truly sacred; that we love 
and revere them with a sincere and faithful love and reverence ; 
that we take our stand upon their authenticity and truth ; that 
we have planted our feet decidedly and firmly upon those mu- 
niments of their credibility and of our christian faith, which Locke 
and Lardner, with their associates, aided by the perpetual might 
of internal evidence, have rendered, if not unassailable, yet 
impregnable. 

We are serious, then, in our regard for the Scriptures, and 
serious and not disrespectful or reckless in rejecting the popu- 
lar doctrine of their inspiration; a doctrine which we reject 
because we see no warrant for it in reason, none in the Scrip- 
tures themselves, and because it incumbers our faith with diffi- 
culties, from which, in common justice, it ought to be separated 
and freed. 

We will pass on to another subject on which there has been, 
and still exists, a vast deal of error and ill feeling. We refer 
to our opinions concerning the person and nature of Christ. 
Because we do not believe that Jesus of Nazareth, whom we 
acknowledge as our Saviour and Master, is one and the same 
being with Almighty God, we are charged with digging up the 
very foundations of the christian faith. ‘This charge’ is so com- 
mon, and we are so accustomed to it, that we do not ourselves 
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often stop to consider what a wonderful one it is. But itis a 
very wonderful one. We shall not enter, however, into the 
controversy which it involves, because, though we certainly 
never mean to shrink from it, this is not the time for so long a 
discussion as would be necessary. We will only say, in defence 
of our seriousness and sobriety on this subject, that we do not 
believe Christ to be the Supreme Being, because we cannot 
see that the Scriptures require such a belief, and because it is our 
conviction that Jesus Christ himself, and God himself absolute- 
ly forbid it. We entirely disavow any design to rob the Sa- 
viour. of his glory. Most gratefully and joy fully do we render 
to him all the glory which belongs to the Son of God and the 
Redeemer of men ; and we cannot justly be said to rob him of 
that, which, according to our sincere belief, he not only does 
not claim, but expressly disclaims. Indeed we regard the com- 
mon notions of the glory of Christ as remarkably superficial 
and inaccurate. We believe, that although by the exercise of 
power which he solemnly and explicitly ascribes to his Father, 
he could silence the storm, and raise the dead, yet his chief 
glory is not to be found even in that mighty power, but in his 
perfect obedience to his Father’s will, i in his finishing with zeal 
and exactness the work which was given him to do. We re- 
gret to say, that this view of the Saviour’s glory is not so com- 
mon, even in our own denomination, as we could wish it to be. 
Those of our own Unitarian brethren, who hold the doctrines 
of the preexistence and superangelic nature of Christ, have 
been too apt to reproach those who do not hold them, with this 
same robbery of their Saviour’s glory. ‘Those of us who feel 
wronged by the imputation, may answer, that it is not thus that 
we understand his glory, or what is due to him as our Master. 
If we read the Gospels aright, he seems to require us to love 
and imitate his character, not to admire his nature ; to keep his 
sayings and obey his commands, rather than to be particularly 
zealous for his preexistence. And when we weigh these 
things together, and see how far more important is the first than 
the last, it is then that we deeply feel that we are not robbers. 
We believe in one only God, the self-existent Creator, and 
worship him alone ; we revere, we iove his Son Jesus Christ, 
and would observe his precepts, and enjoin others to observe 
them, as the word of God, and the way to God. If this faith 
is not serious, we are not yet acquainted with the signification 
of that term. 
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It would be easy to show, with regard to some other suppos- 
ed doctrines of Christianity, that our views of them are serious, 
entertained in conformity ‘with the Scriptures, and with a true 
concern for the moral and spiritual improvement of our fellow 
men. But we must hasten to a consideration of some topics 
of a more general character, in order to show the seriousness 
of our sentiments and principles on the whole subject of 
religion. 

The single word, life, includes within its meaning much doc- 
trme, and may serve as a test of moral opinions. What then 
do we think of life, of human, mortal life? We certainly do 
not look upon it as a sporting time which may be wasted in 
the pursuit of amusements and trifles, or a grieving time which 
may be consumed in sadness and tears, but as a season of men- 
tal and moral advancement, of usefulness, of discipline, of pre- 
paration for a future state. We believe that of this our life God 
is the giver and upholder ; that it is passed under his all-search- 
ing and perpetual sight; that he beholds what is good in us 
with complacency, and what is weak with pity, and what is evil 
with anger, and that he will reward the first, and assist the sec- 
ond, and punish the last. 

Like others, we are to die. With the faith which we enter- 
tain, this knowledge cannot make us gloomy, but we cannot be, 
in the view of so certain and momentous an event, reckless or 
heedless, or teach others to be so. We regard death as a 
change, a solemn one; and a change for which the manner of 
our life, its duty and its piety, ought to make us at all times 
ready. 

After death comes the judgment. Are we not to be judged? 
We believe that we are, and that we must render an account, 
and take the consequences of every action and every thought 
of our lives. Believing this, is it probable, is it possible that we 
can be so palpably, so sadly inconsistent, as to be licentious in 
faith or practice, or induce others so to be? Is it possible that 
we can intentionally undervalue God’s word, dishonor his Son, 
and trifle with his commandments, when we believe that we 
are soon to be summoned to our account before his judgment 
seat? Are we to be suspected of playing the fool and the mad- 
man at this astonishing rate? No;—if our creed contained 
but this one article ; if all that we believed, was, that we were 
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deeds done in the body, that single article ought to be sufficient 
to secure us against the charge of a want of seriousness. 

We have said enough for our purpose. We have spoken in 
defence and apology alone. We have attacked the sincerity 
and piety of no sect or denomination of Christians. On the 
subject of the inspiration of the Scriptures, we have spoken 
somewhat at length, because it has been much agitated of late, 
and explicitly, because that is the w: ay in which we always in- 
tend to speak in this work. We trust, however, that we have 
not, by a light, intemperate or uncharitable word, done dishonor 
to the real seriousness of the faith, which, on that point prin- 
cipally; we have undertaken to defend. 





Art. I].—1. The Apocalypse of St John, or, Prophecy of the 
Church of Rome, the Inquisition, the Great Revolution, 
ag Universal War, and the Final Triumph of Christiani- 

3 being a new Interpretation. By the Rev. G. Croty. 

2. Babylon and Infidelity foredoomed of God; a Discourse 
on the Prophecies and the Apocalypse. By the Rev. E. 
Irvine. 2 vols. 

3. A Key to the Revelation of St John; being an Analysis 
of those Parts of that Prophetical Book, which relate to 
the General State of the Christian Church in Aftertimes ; 
and to the peculiar Signs of those Times. By the Rev. 
Puitie ALLtwoop, B. D., Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. 2 vols. 8y0. 

4. Annotations on the Apocalypse. By the Very Rev. J. C. 
Woopunouss, D. D., Dean of Lichfield. 8vo. 


WE profess to hold in very light esteem the whole progeny 
of apocalyptical interpretations, great and small, which have 
been brought out by the heat of the Catholic question in Eng- 
land. However zealous and ingenious some of them may be, 
they are all strangely wanting in learning and good sense. The 
titlepages that stand at the head of this article, have not been 
placed there with the intention of making the works themselves 
the subjects of any special comment; but merely for the sake 
of introducing, in a popular form, our own views of the book 
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to which they relate. In disclosing these views, we shall avoid 
as far as possible all doubtful questions and all minute criticisms. 
We shall endeavour to make not only our own meaning, but the 
meaning of the writing which we wish to elucidate, plain to 
common readers. We shall try to strip off both the veil and 
the reproach, which have been cast so long upon this portion 
of the New Testament. 'To do this requires no very profound 
research, and admits, at the present day, of no pretension to 
originality. ‘The exposition that we shall offer, has in all its 
leading points been borrowed from Herder’s Maranatha, from 
the annotations of Heinrichs, and especially from the masterly 
commentary of Eichhorn. We shall assume the genuineness 
of the Revelation, that is, that it is indeed the production of 
the apostle John, though we are not unacquainted with the 
arguments on both sides, which have made this question one of 
the nicest in sacred criticism. 

The book of Revelation is on many accounts the most re- 
markable among the books of the New Testament. It is nei- 
ther a narrative like the Gospels, nor an exhortation like the 
Epistles. Itisavision. Its object is not to unfold any doctrine, 
or to record any transactions that had taken place on the 
earth ; but it opens its scene, like some gorgeous poem, among 
the wonders of the invisible world. Its language is not that of 
ordinary composition, but of symbol and allegory. It adopts 
the almost hieroglyphical style of some of the latest of the 
Hebrew prophets, Ezekiel, Daniel and Zechariah. Strange 
shapes and portentous signs are from the beginning to the end 
rising and vanishing before us. We scarcely read it as a book. 
It resembles a spectacle addressing itself to the eyes ; or still 
more a drama, whose different parts are regularly introduced, 
and follow one another in splendid succession, interspersed 
with mysterious voices, with the speech of persons who con- 
verse together, and with odes of adoration. Indeed the form 
of it seems essentially dramatic, from the title to the epilogue ; 
and by looking at it in this light, we make the first step towards 
the proper understanding of it. 

It is a subject at least of liberal curiosity to inquire into the 
contents of so singular a production. Asa part of the Scriptures, 
of the sacred records of our religion, we take an interest in 
knowing for what purpose it was written, and what all those 
bright trains of its descriptions import—in gaining some just 
apprehension of its great outlines of meaning, if we cannot as- 
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certain satisfactorily all the details. This interest is heightened 
by the extreme obscurity and difficulty of a book, which has 
exercised the minds of ingenious men from the early days of 
the gospel till now. It is heightened still further by the cir- 
cumstance, that there is continually coming out some new ro- 
mance under the name of an exposition of the Apocalypse, 
which is soon gathered to the long, slumbering line of its pre- 
decessors in ignorance and dreaming fancies. It may seem 
presumptuous to profess to speak with decisiveness on a subject 
which has been so variously regarded, in which the sagacious 
mind of Sir Isaac Newton showed itself but little in advance of 
the popular interpretations, and which the learned Luther gave 
up in despair, saying, in the preface to his translation of the book, 

‘ Let every one think of it what his own spirit suggests ; my spir- 
it can make nothing out of it.’ But the keen eye or the good 
fortune of modern research has discovered what had lain so long 
concealed. What seems to be the true key to the secret has 
been accessible to the learned world for more than the third 
part of a century, and has been so generally agreed on by all 
who are competent to judge, that no writer is now deserving 
of the least respect, who pretends to point out in the revelation, 
any prophecy of any events in civil history, either near our 
own times, or even since the time of its being written. The 
fanciful theories that have woven into it the “whole history of 
Europe, and seen depicted upon it almost every military or ec- 
clesiastical leader from Attila king of the Huns to the late Em- 
peror of the French, have been all swept away. No enlight- 
ened critic now thinks of adopting anything like the old ways 
of exposition. It requires, therefore, but a ‘taedeeene share of 
learning, and implies no undue presumption in the attempt, to 
unfold the general signification of it. We enter on this task the 
more readily, as no work, we believe, presenting the true pic- 
ture, has ever been published i in England—a country, we must 
be permitted to say, where sacred letters are lower than in any 
part of Christendom that professes to cultivate them, perhaps 
not excepting even our own young republic. 

We are anxious to convey in a few words and in general a 
correct impression of what was written by John, when ‘ he was 
in the isle that is called Patmos, for the word of God and for 
the testimony of Jesus Christ.” The venerable apostle of the 
Lord was in banishment at that barren and uninhabited islet of 
the AZgean sea. The Christians were persecuted under the 
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emperor Domitian, and it was not to be supposed that their 
leader, the surviver of all his brethren, should escape. He 
had gathered communities of believers in all the large cities 
of the lesser Asia, and he was now taken from the head 
of them to dwell in this desolate spot. It was natural that 
in that solitude he should think intensely of the holy cause 
that had made him an exile there in his old age,—the cause 
in which his two bosom companions, Peter and James, had al- 
ready given up their lives, one by crucifixion, and the other by 
the sword. ‘The churches were suffering tribulation, and the 
heathen were raging against the name of the Lord’s anointed, 
like the sound of the many waters that were rolling around him. 
In this situation he could not but have remembered the words 
of his Master, ‘ if I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee?’ But where were the signs of such a coming? John had 
lived out nearly all his days, but the hope seemed yet far from 
its fulfilment. He could only speak of the ‘kingdom and patience 
of Jesus Christ.’ But he was not left to despond. ‘The as- 
surance was strong within him that this kingdom was to be 
established in great power, and that speedily. It was to pre- 
vail over its two great enemies, the Jews who had rejected its 
prince, and the Gentiles who were putting to death its subjects. 
It was to fill the earth. It was to be exalted to heaven. It 
was to put an end to the evils of the world, and lead on that 
day of consummated glory, into which the old prophets had 
been rapt,—when the tabernacle of God should be with men, 
and the former things should jnave passed away, and there 
should be no more night, no more sea, no more death, no more 
curse, neither sorrow nor crying nor pain. ‘The vision of the 
Apocalypse was unrolled to his mind, and this was the vision— 
the approaching advent of Christ aud the triumph of his religion. 
This is the whole subject of it. It hasno other. It is not pro- 
phetic of any particular transactions. So far from looking for- 
ward into the minute details of events that were centuries after- 
wards to take place, it declares, in the very beginning, that it is 
‘to show things which must shortly come to pass,’ and it re- 
peats at the close, ‘ he who testifieth these things saith, Surely 
I come quickly.’ Whether the seer, in the images which he 
presents to us, anticipated a personal appearing of the Messiah 
and a literal accomplishment of the promises which he records, 
or whether he points to a spiritual fulfilment in the spread and 
blessings of the gospel, it is perhaps at this distant day impos- 
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sible to determine. Whether we suppose one or the other, 
however, the main current of the interpretation will flow just 
the same. 

It cannot be expected that a short essay should discuss and 
explain all the particulars that are contained in so long a work. 
We can attempt only to set in order the several parts of 
which it is composed, and to touch the prominent points of its 
wonderful descriptions. 

The title of the work is first solemnly announced, with the 
name-of him who bears witness. John then proceeds to ad- 
dress the seven churches of Asia, of which he was the over- 
seer, warning each of them against its peculiar sins and dan- 
gers, commending each wherein it was found worthy, and 
calling on them all to prepare for the end, and to ‘hear what 
the spirit saith unto the churches.’ This introduction occu- 
pies the three first chapters.—-The scene is now opened. John 
is in the Spirit. He is summoned to look into the courts of 
heaven, that he may learn what is decreed there to be done on 
the earth. A throne is before him, and one is seated thereon, 
—the Ineffable One. Much of the description that follows is 
after the manner of the vision ‘that Ezekiel saw at the river 
Chebar. Before the divine presence are intelligent creatures 
in various shapes, and their perpetual aseription is, ‘ ‘Thou art 
worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honor and power ; for 
thou hast created all things, and for thy pleasure they are and 
were created.’—The seer has scarcely recovered himself from 
the admiration, into which he yas cast by so bright a spectacle, 
when he perceives in the Almighty hand a book,—the book of 
the fates of the gospel. But it is sealed within and without 
with seven seals, and no one is found worthy to loose them. 
While he is filled with grief at this, he discerns Christ in the 
form of a lamb, standing next the throne, who has prevailed to 
open the book ; and as he receives it, the heavens again resound 
with praises, ‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
power and riches, and wisdom and strength, and honor and 
glory and blessing.’ : 

The opening of the seals now commences; and as each is 
broken, some prodigy is shown, denoting that times of distress 
await the inhabitants of the world. As the four first are suc- 
cessively loosed, figures representing Conquest, a bloody Death, 
Famine and Pestilence, ride forth on a white, red, black and 
pale horse, the last of which is followed by troops of phantoms. 
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At the fifth seal, the shades of the martyrs are heard crying 
under the altar, and demanding how long their blood is to re- 
main as if it had been shed for nought. They are answered 
that they must be patient for yet a little season till their num- 
ber is completed. At the same time they are clothed in white 
robes as an assurance of speedy victory. At the sixth seal 
there is a violent earthquake, which is described with all the 
tremendous accompaniments of Eastern imagery,—the black- 
ened sun, the falling stars, the affrighted nations. ‘The seer is 
now waiting for the last seal of this great book of events to be 
broken—the seventh one, for that was a favorite and sacred 
number with the Jewish people, and is often used in their 
scriptures to denote many. He is eager with curiosity to 
know the good or the evil that is written within the unfolding 
volume. But suddenly there is a pause. A solemn prepara- 
tion must usher in so important a disclosure. ‘The four angels 
who preside over the four winds, and who were -ready to let 
them loose over the earth, are restrained. ‘There had been 
enough of terror, and some gracious sign must now be interpos- 
ed for the reassurance of the faithful, to show that these calam- 
ities were for their enemies and not for them, and so to answer 
the consoling purpose for which the vision was revealed. An 
angel ascends from the east, the beneficent quarter of the ri- 
sing sun, and orders that there shall be perfect repose and 
safety, till the lovers of truth, the servants of God, have all 
been stamped with his signet of salvation. He carries the seal 
in his hand, and fixes its mark on their foreheads. First from 
every tribe of Israel the chosen are designated ; and then from 
all nations and kindreds and people and tongues. <A great 
multitude, which no man can number, is standing before the 
throne in the robes of the accepted, and carrying palm-branch- 
es of praise. And now the temple of heaven is filled again 
with ascriptions of glory mixed with promises of everlasting 
peace. All the immortal spirits cry out together, ‘ Blessing 
and glory, and wisdom and thanksgiving, and honor and power 
and might, be unto our God forever and ever ;’ and a gentle 
voice is heard after that shout, saying, ‘The Lamb, which is 
in the midst of the throne, shall feed them, and shall lead them 
unto living fountains of waters; and God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes.’ 

The seventh seal now gives way. ‘The book is unclosed. 
A dread silence of half an hour prepares the mind for the sor- 
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rows, which are about to be denounced on the unreclaimed 
portions of mankind. But what has produced that stillness and 
awe? Seven angels come forth with trumpets in their hands 
to sound the decrees of the Almighty displeasure. All are in 
suspense. An interceding spirit approaches the heavenly altar, 
and while he offers up from his golden censer the approved 
odor of incense with the prayers of saints, he casts down on 
the earth the live coals, which he had used in his ministry, as a 
sign of burning wrath on the enemies of the faith; and then fol- 
low noises, and thunderings and lightnings and an earthquake. 
Here is an end of delays. The seven angels prepare them- 
selves to sound. 

The principal action of this divine drama is now to begin. 
We shall find it to be distributed into three parts; first, the vic- 
tory over Judaism, under the figure of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem ; then, the victory over heathenism, under the figure of the 
overthrow of Rome ; and finally, the descent of the spiritual 
Jerusalem, the tabernacle and kingdom of God, upon a reno- 
vated world. ‘The seven angels with trumpets, who had come 
forward at the yielding of the seventh seal, are preparing them- 
selves to sound.—At the blast of the first trumpet, a storm of 
hail and fire spreads devastation over the earth. At that of 
the second, a burning mountain is cast into the sea, destroying 
a large part of its inhabitants and covering it with wrecks. At 
that of the third, a bitter star falls from heaven on the fountains 
and streams, so that many die of their poisoned waters. At 
that of the fourth, the lights of heaven shrink up and lose a third 
part of their lustre. Nothing further is denoted by these signs, 
which are borrowed chiefly from the plagues of Egypt, than a 
general season of calamity. A pause is here interposed, such 
as happened after the four first seals, when Conquest and Car- 
nage, Famine and Pestilence, rode forth in company. An an- 
gel, meanwhile, is heard denouncing further woes as he flies 
like an eagle through the midst of heaven. The fifth trumpet 
is now blown. A star-like angel descends and opens a subter- 
ranean abyss, out of which rises a swarm of loathsome shapes, 
locusts with the stings of scorpions, to whom is given power to 
torment ‘those who have not the seal of God in their foreheads,’ 
during five months ;—a period of time probably suggested by 
the fact, that it is only for the five months from May to Septem- 
ber that the locust and scorpion infest Judea. We are to re- 
member that Jerusalem had become a ruin under the Roman 
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power, during the reign before that in which the Apocalypse 
was composed; and in these fierce insects, which were permitted 
only to wound and not to destroy, we probably see a description 
of those ferocious partisans called Zealots, by whom the holy city 
was so grievously afflicted before the advance of the enemy to 
its walls. ‘The-sixth angel sounds,—and the squadrons of an 
immense army are seen on their march. . They are mounted 
on steeds of preternatural form, that breathe out a destructive 
flame, and are commanded by four spirits, who have been loos- 
ed for this very purpose from their prison in the deserts of the 
Euphrates ;—for since from that spot the land had been so of- 
ten invaded and ravaged, the Jews of Palestine imagined that 
evil angels and ministers of wrath were kept confined there 
till their agency was needed. ‘These spirits had been ‘pre- 
pared for an hour and a day and a month and a year,’ that 
is, for any period that God should appoint, and they are now 
leading on their forces to slay ;—but ‘ the rest of the men who 
were not killed by these plagues yet repented not.’ ‘That host 
represented the Roman legions, and it is well known that noth- 
ing could exceed the obstinacy of the Hebrews in their last 
disastrous war. 

There is an interval before the sounding of the seventh trum- 
pet, corresponding to that before the opening of the seventh 
seal ;—for nothing can be more methodical than the whole ar- 
rangement of this marvellous vision. A mighty angel now ap- 
pears, clothed with a cloud, a rainbow upon his head, and with a 
face as it were the sun. His right foot is planted upon the sea 
and his left on the dry land, and as he cries aloud, seven thun- 
ders utter their voices. But he was manifestly from his ap- 
pearance a benignant messenger, and John is forbidden to re- 
cord the mutterings of those sounds, which to a Hebrew ear 
augured the divine displeasure ; for that displeasure, being only 
against the unconverted, ought to be forgotten in the approach- 
ing victory of the truth. ‘The angel does not speak out the oracle 
he is entrusted with, but he holds it high in his hand in the form 
of a small book, and swears by ‘ him that liveth forever and ever’ 
that there shall be no longer delay. ‘The common translation 
is that ‘ there shall be time no longer.’ But these are words, 
that would not only have no application to the subject, but 
would have really no meaning at all; for there must be time, 
wherever there is thought and succession. Everything must 
now be accomplished—that is his declaration.—As the old na- 
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tions were accustomed to speak of instruction as food, the seer 
is told to eat the small book, and on tasting it, he finds it both 
sweet and bitter ;—that is, he understands the contents of it to 
be of a mixed kind, disastrous and happy. 

That there may be no doubt as to what city is the subject of 
the threatened ruin, the seer is bidden to measure the temple 
in it, and told that ‘ the holy city is to be trodden under foot of 
the Gentiles forty and two months.’ We learn from various 
Jewish sources, that this space of time, or three years and a 
half, was used among them to denote an indefinite season of 
calamity—perhaps from the circumstance that in the days of 
the Maccabees the temple was just so long polluted by the Syrian 
soldiery. A description follows of two faithful persons in Je- 
rusalem, who withstand the prevailing disorders for a thousand 
two hundred and threescore days, or the three years and a half. 
They are at length killed by the leader of that foul swarm 
which rose out of the abyss, and their bodies left exposed to 
insult, but are afterwards translated to heaven. This cor- 
responds so well with what history tells us of the efforts of the 
two chief priests, who were at last overpowered by the factious 
Zealots, and had their lifeless remains—a frightful thing to a 
Jewish imagination—cast out to insult, that we may reasonably 
suppose their virtue and fate to be here commemorated. It is 
possible, however, that the whole is introduced merely to cor- 
respond to the style of the later prophets, and to give greater 
effect to the approaching catastrophe. 

The seventh trumpet now speaks. Instead, however, of the 
sudden rushing down of any great calamity, voices of praise are 
heard through the whole heaven, saying, ‘The kingdoms of 
this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ ; and he shall reign forever and ever.’ The gates of 
the most secret places of the Jewish temple fly back at the 
sound, and the very ark of the covenant, which was to be look- 
ed upon but by a few even of the chosen people, is thrown 
open to the gaze of the whole world. But lightnings and 
voices and thunderings and an earthquake and great hail indi- 
cate that this consummation is only to be effected through 
sorrows, and judgments on the ungodly. 

This first scene of the main action of the piece is to be con- 
cluded by a singular allegory. The intention of it is to repre- 
sent the christian church as proceeding from that of the Jews, 
at first weak and persecuted, but always remaining under a di- 
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vine protection. This fact is portrayed in the most striking 
manner. The Jewish church appears in the form of a woman, 

‘clothed with the sun, the moon under her feet, and upon her head 
a crown of twelve stars.’ The description is borrowed from Jo- 
seph’s dream in the book of Genesis, and the twelve stars are 
the twelve tribes of Israel. A dragon is lying in wait for her 
new-born child. He is of enormous stature, with seven crown- 
ed heads and ten horns. Seven and ten were favorite numbers 
with the Hebrews, and the crowns and horns denoted only ma- 
jesty and strength. ‘The little child is caught up to the hea- 
venly throne, and the mother escapes into the wilderness, 
where she is sustained a thousand two hundred and threescore 
days; that is, the three years and a half of tribulation, which 
have been already explained to be an enigmatical expression 
for an indefinite space of time. And now, as the immortals 
have always been supposed, in the poetry of all languages, to 
take part in the fortunes of this lower world, there is war in 
heaven. Michael, the fabled chief of the angelic host, is array- 
ed against Satan, the dragon, at the head of his infernal follow- 
ers. As he casts down that ‘ accuser of the brethren,’ another 
hymn of praise resounds through heaven. ‘The vanquished 
fiend again pursues the woman, but she is preserved from his 
attacks for ‘ time, times and half atime.’ ‘This peculiar mode 
of numbering is taken from the book of Daniel, and means 
three years and a half; so that we have here the same number 
as before, only more ambiguously expressed. The enemy 
now turns from this object of his pursuit, and goes ‘to make 
war with the remnant of those who keep the commandments 
of God and have the testimony of Jesus Christ,’ as they are 
scattered among all nations. 

Here ends an important part of this wonderful vision. Juda- 
ism is overcome ;—or rather has ended in giving birth to the 
divine faith of the gospel. A new scene is to be disclosed, 
representing the prevalence of ‘the word of the kingdom? 
over its Gentile adversaries, in the fall of Rome, the lordly 
seat of pagan empire and superstition. 

The imagination of the seer now places him upon the sea- 
shore, whose sands and waves have always been accounted as 
emblems of the multitude of the nations. A sea-monster rises 
out of the water. Upon his seven crowned heads is written the 
name of Blasphemy, and all the world wonders after the beast. 
This is paganism or idolatry. Power is given him for forty and 
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two months ;—again the term of three years and a half, which 
has occurred so often before. He is aided by another monster 
coming up out of the earth. This latter one has the attributes 
of mildness and subtilty, and represents the arts of the heathen 
priesthood. He commands that the image of the first beast 
shall be worshipped and his mark received in the hand or the 
forehead. ‘This seems to allude to the worship of the emperor’s 
image on the standards, and the marks with which the soldiers 
stamped themselves as bound to his service. The number of 
the name of the sea-monster is now given, according to the rule 
of a secret science, which was much studied among the later 
Jews. However clear it might have been to the first readers of 
the Apocalypse, it has long ceased to be so. The oldest ex- 
planation of the name that has come down to us is perhaps the 
most satisfactory,—Roman. 

In strong contrast to the unlovely sights just described, the 
Lamb now appearr on Mount Zion, surrounded with an im- 
mense train of followers. A new song is sung in heaven. Three 
angels fly past, announcing the gospel, and declaring at the 
same time that the hour of divine judgment is come, and that 
Babylon—under which name is meant Rome, the mistress of 
heathen superstition—is already ‘fallen, is fallen.’ The beauti- 
ful benediction on ‘ the dead who die in the Lord’ is next pro- 
nounced. ‘Then under the common figures of the reaping of 
a harvest and the treading of a wine-{ttas, is shown forth the 
vengeance that is ready to come on the enemies of the truth. 

As the overthrow of the Jewish adversary had been proclaim- 
ed by the blast of seven trumpets, so the destruction of the pa- 
gan pager is to be signified by seven angels, each bearing a 
vial filled with wo to be poured out on the devoted city. The 
judgments, which they contain, are again in imitation of the 
seven plagues of Egypt; and as the last vial is emptied, there 
comes a great voice out of the temple of heaven, saying, ‘ It is 
done.’ The destruction of Rome is next prefigured by another 
similitude. A woman with the mystical name of ‘ Babylon the 
Great’ written on her forehead, is seen sitting on-a formidable 
beast. She is blazing in gems and scarlet, intoxicated with the 
blood of saints and martyrs, and holds a golden cup of abom- 
inations in her hand. Her shameful end is then described. 
That there may be no doubt as to the subject designated, it is 
expressly said that the woman is that great city on seven hills, 
which reigneth over the kings of the earth. 
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An excessive obscurity has settled over the details of this part 
of the book. It is an obseurity which is to be dispelled, if at 
all, by reference to the history of the first seven emperors of 
Rome and to the popular expectations of that time, and not by 
imagining any prediction of events then unborn. ‘There is no 
need of mentioning either the difficulties or their attempted so- 
lution. We have room only to trace the strong outlines of the 
piece. 

In the next chapter we emerge from this perp!exity into lan- 
guage that is perfectly plain and clear. 'The proud and wick- 
ed city is burnt up, and ‘ made the hold of every foul spirit, and 
the cage of every hateful bird.’ The kings of the earth, the 
merchants and seamen, look on from afar and take up a lament 
over her sudden ruin, in almost the very words that are used by 
Ezekiel in describing the downfal of Tyre. Then a mighty 
angel, throwing a rock into the sea, declares that, like that stone, 
she was sunk forever, to be ‘ found no more at all.’ 

The lamentation that has just been heard from the earth, 
is succeeded by hymns of praise from all the spirits in heaven, 
whither the scene is now transferred. Under the scriptural 
figure of a marriage feast is represented the union of the church 
to its head, and the Messiah is seen riding as a conqueror, fol- 
lowed by the celestial armies, under his title, ‘The Word of 
God.’ ‘The sea-monster and the false prophet oppose him in 
vain. ‘They are cast down, and sentenced to a lake of fire. 
Their whole host is destroyed, and devoured by the birds of 
prey, which had been already summoned, by an angel standing in 
the sun, to hover over the field. Satan, the arch-enemy, is 
seized and confined for a thousand years, by which is proba- 
bly meant a long but undefined season, that the church may have 
rest, and that it may be seen whether he will then give over 
his evil machinations. During that interval, the saints and mar- 
tyrs are represented as restored to life and reigning with Christ 
on the earth. At its expiration, Satan is loosed, but unre- 
claimed by his punishment. He musters the wild nations of 
the unknown north, who were called emong the Hebrews Gog 
and Magog, to fight against the believers and their cause. ‘They 
are consumed by fire out of heaven, and their leader, the great 
deceiver, is sentenced as incorrigible to perpetual punishment. 

A question arises here, which has from the beginning divided 
the church, and occasioned great controversy. Does the writer 
of the Apocalypse give the sanction of his venerable name to 
VOL. VIII.—N. S. VOL. II. NO. II. 21 
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the Jewish dream of a millenium, or a literal reign of the Mes- 
siah on earth for a thousand years, in the company of his faith- 
ful people, who are to be raised for that very purpose from the 
dead? Or may we suppose that he is only sketching with a 
bold fancy the triumph and peace of the flourishing days of the 
gospel? On this question, two plain considerations suggest 
themselves, which, if they are not enough to decide it, at least 
deserve attention. The first is, that when we read the book 
of Revelation, we must remember that we are reading a poem 
—a poem of a very peculiar kind, and not a doctrinal work. 
The- second is, that where all else is allegorical and symbolical, 
and no real thing is described from beginning to end, except what 
all is intended to illustrate—the triumphant progress and close 
of the gospel—we do not seem authorised to make an excep- 
tion here. ‘To interpret literally is to interpret against the 
whole scope and spirit of the production. 

Every enemy is now subdued, and the consummation of all 
things hastens on. ‘This is the subject of the closing part of the 
vision. A white throne is set forth, and the heavens and earth 
vanish from the look of him who sits upon it. The dead, small 
and great, are given up from the sea and from all the recepta- 
cles of death, and stand before God. The books of human de- 
serts are opened. The world is judged. The wicked receive 
their sentence. A description of the state of the blessed must 
conclude the whole. But how shall that be described? It is set 
forth under figures the most attractive and striking to a Jewish 
mind. ‘There is a new world in the place of the heavens and 
earth that had fled away. A diviner Jerusalem descends like a 
magnificent pageant from the skies, and a voice accompanies 
it as it comes down ;— Behold, the tabernacle of God is with 
men, and he shall wipe away all tears from their eyes ; and there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor crying nor pain.’ The 
materials of this wondrous city are gems and precious stones. 
The river of Paradise flows through it, with the tree of life 
flourishing forever on its banks. There is no temple in it, for 
the Lord himself is there. There is no light of sun or moon, 
for the Source of all effulgence and glory sheds upon it his con- 
tinual blessing. ‘There reign the faithful forever and ever. 

The seer closes his book with an irregular epilogue, of which 
the leading object is to exhort believers to faithfulness, that 
they may have right to the tree of life, and may enter in through 
the gates into the heavenly city. 
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We have thus endeavoured to unfold the meaning of this 
mystical book. In laboring to be short, we may have been 
obscure. Let us repeat, then, some of the points that seem to 
have been established. ‘The Apocalypse is not the propheti- 
cal book, that it is commonly supposed to be. It contains 
no prediction of particular historical events. It is not the ori- 
ginal and peculiar book, that it at first seems to be; for its 
imagery is borrowed from the Hebrew writers, especially the 
latest of them, and its strain of thought resembles closely that 
of the writer’s nation and time. It is not an incoherent book, 
as has often been supposed, but on the contrary is arranged 
with the nicest skill and method. It is not a useless book; for 
though sealed as it were with seven seals, enigmatical and 
dark, it contains some of the noblest passages of holy writ. 
It utters christian truths, though in the language of symbols. 
It has a deep foundation of reality under its splendid fictions. 
The effect of the whole should be to lift up the heart as with 
a hymn to that Eternal Providence, which reveals itself through 
so many channels, instructs us by so many signs, and mixes 
and ends all its visitations of judgment with hopes of mercy. 
Its very imagery suggests a multitude of the most interest- 
ing associations. The city and tabernacle of God, coming 
down out of heaven, fill us with the hope of that day when 
all the sorrows of men shall have gone by. And who can read 
of those seven angels preparing themselves to sound, without 
reflecting that there are other angels with other trumpets which 
they are preparing to blow over the busy scenes of human 
interests and fortunes, and over the clods of the low valley 
where all those interests and fortunes will lie buried? Here 
is no fiction. It is the course of nature. It is the decree of 
God. Change—death—judgment,—such are the thrilling 
tones which those trumpets will speak with. Ought we not to 
be as ready to hear as the divine ministers are to sound them? 
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Arr. Il].—Address to the Community, on the Necessity of 
Legalizing the Study of Anatomy. By the Order of the 
Massacunusetts Mepicat Society. Boston. Perkins 
& Marvin. 1829. 8vo. pp. 28. 


Ir might perhaps astonish many persons to be told, that the 
members of the medical profession are indirectly obliged by 
the laws of the land, to be in the possession of a species of 
knowledge, which very knowledge the laws of the land forbid 
them.to acquire. ‘This seems absurd, no doubt, but it is neither 
more nor less than the simple truth of the case. The laws 
give to certain bodies the power of licensing practitioners in 
medicine and surgery. They require that those who are li- 
censed shall be examined as to their proficiency in the various 
branches of their art. ‘They give to those who are thus found 
qualified and who receive licenses, certain advantages and pri- 
vileges in their practice, beyond those who are not thus quali- 
fied ; or rather they deny to those who are not thus qualified, 
the common right, possessed by all other members of the com- 
munity, of recovering by a process of law, the debts becoming 
due to them in the exercise of their regular occupation. Such 
is the importance attached by society to the proper education of 
medical men. Such is the disability imposed upon those who are 
not regularly educated ;—a disability which is made to apply, 
we suspect, to no other class or occupation of men under any 
circumstances whatever. 

Now whilst on the one hand the law thus requires of physi- 
cians a competent education, on the other hand it virtually for- 
bids them the means of obtaining it. We may say, indeed, 
and that with hardly a verbal exaggeration of the matter, that it 
has virtually made the study of the profession unlawful. It has 
imposed a penalty upon the pursuit of medical knowledge, in 
the only way in which medical knowledge can be obtained. In 
fewer words, he who devotes himself to the study of anatomy, 
is made liable to fine and imprisonment ; and no man can attain 
to any considerable amount of medical knowledge, who does 
not begin and < accompany his studies with anatomy. 

This obstacle, then, encounters the medical student on the 
very threshold of his professional career. Either he must con- 
sent to enter into the exercise of most important and responsi- 
ble duties, very imperfectly qualified, by evading that require- 
ment of the law which demands of him a competent education, 
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or he must make up his mind to become properly qualified by a 
daily and long continued offence against another law, which 
brands and punishes as a criminal, any one who is engaged in 
the practice of dissection. 

This is a plain and precise statement of the case. No doubt 
those who made and those who defend the laws as they exist, 
look at this subject in a point of view a little different from 
that in which we have placed it. People in general have no 
adequate idea of the importance of a knowledge of anatomy to 
every medical practitioner, physician as wellas surgeon. ‘They 
have no notion either, of what a knowledge of anatomy consists 
in, nor of the process which it is necessary to go through in or- 
der to acquire it. ‘They may think, therefore, that our statement 
is exaggerated, is overdone, is got up for effect. Got up for 
effect no doubt it is ; that is precisely what we profess it to be. 
We hope it may have an effect. But if it have, never will 
effect have been produced by a more bare and ‘unvarnished 
statement of the truth. 

In proof of what has been said, we might simply refer to the 
statements contained in the very judicious and well written 
pamphlet before us. We think that few unprejudiced per- 
sons can give to it a fair consideration, without becoming con- 
vinced that the ground which it takes is the right ground, and 
that society is bound, by a regard io its own interests, to give 
to the medical profession those facilities which this address 
suggests. We know, indeed, that such has been very univer- 
sally the impression which it has produced, wherever it has 
been read. It might therefore perhaps be sufficient to refer to 
it, or to transfer to our own pages, some of its most striking 
parts. But as there is an advantage, in the dissemination of 
truth, in varying and modifying the medium through which it is 
conveyed, we may perhaps most effectually enforce and follow 
up the impression already made, by presenting the same gen- 
eral principles in our own way. 

We said above, that men in general have no adequate idea 
of the importance of a knowledge of anatomy to every medical 
practitioner, physician as well as surgeon. No doubt every intel- 
ligent person would at once admit that some knowledge of anato- 
my is necessary ; and especially that to the surgeon, a very con- 
siderable knowledge of anatomy is necessary. But few do or 
can know how necessary it is as the basis upon which all med- 
ical knowledge is built. All medical study and instruction pre- 
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suppose a competent knowledge of anatomy, as much as the 
study of arithmetic presupposes a knowledge of numbers, and 
as much as that of grammar presupposes a knowledge of words. 

A man unacqui ainted with anatomy and phy siology, can have 
no more conception of the nature of disease, than one who is 
unacquainted with the distances and relations of the heavenly 
bodies, can have of the nature and causes of an eclipse or a 
transit. Many persons have an impression that a knowledge of 
disease may be learned from writings on diseases, and from the 
observation of cases alone. Many tolerable routine practitioners 
of medicine are made in this way. Long experience and the 
habit of carefully observing the phenomena of disease, will con- 
vey, to the mind of a man of good sound sense, much real 
knowledge of the functions of the human body, both in health 
and disease, even if he have no other knowledge of anatomy 
and physiology than he has obtained from books. But the 
majority of men are not possessed of good sound sense; and 
the object of medical education, is, to make good physicians and 
surgeons of men taken as they rise. ‘This can only be done 
by instructing them on that subject upon which alone a true 
knowledge of the profession can be built, and by beginning with 
conveying to them some acquaintance with that structure, whose 
most intimate operations their lives are to be spent in superin- 
tending. 

It is a most important consideration to the community, that 
by a competent professional education, the length of time in 
which a physician may acquire sufficient experience to perform 
his duties in the best possible manner, is prodigiously shortened. 
No one doubts the absolute necessity of experience to the ac- 
complishment of the practitioner ; but it is certainly for the in- 
terest of those who are the subjects of the medical art, that 
those who are coming into the profession should be so instructed 
as to make the acquisition of knowledge from experience as 
rapid as possible. Now we say that a man who begins to 
practise with medicines upon the human body, without an ac- 
quaintance with anatomy and physiology, learns slowly from 
experiment (we use the word in the philosophical sense) up- 
on the living human body, that knowledge, or rather a part of 
that knowledge, which the properly instructed physician begins 
with the full possession of. His first attempts in the art of 
healing can do nothing more than give him some knowledge 
of those laws of action in the human body, and those relations 
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and connexions of its different functions, with which the science 
he has neglected would have made him acquainted at once. 
He has, and can have, no proper conception of what disease is, 
or by what symptoms it is indicated. He can know little or 
nothing of the powers of resistance and of restoration in the 
system with which he is dealing. He can know nothing of the 
strength of materials in the machine with whose operations he 
interferes, and nothing of the adaptation of the tools, with which 
he is to work, to the parts upon which he is about to employ 
them. He is in certain respects like a man who is moving 
around and busying himself in the operations of a large piece of 
machinery of the principles of which he knows nothing. Know- 
ing nothing, he fears nothing. By his luckless and {njudicious 
interference he may have his coat torn from his back, his arm 
twisted from its socket, or perhaps be crushed into atoms at a 
blow. ‘The only difference is, that, in our illustration, the ma- 
chine is the stronger of the two, and the intermeddler himself 
pays the penalty of his ignorance. In the empirical practice 
of physic, unhappily, the reverse is true. ‘The machine is the 
weaker, and the patient alone suffers. In the former case the 
machine crushes the quack, in the latter the quack destroys 
the machine. And how many machines may be destroyed be- 
fore the quack learns to operate ! 

So far we refer merely to that knowledge which is necessary 
to all classes of practitioners, the possession of which is a prelim- 
inary step to the actual study of diseases and remedies, and is 
necessary before they can comprehend in what disease con- 
sists, or in what the cure of disease consists. But there is a 
further and more intimate knowledge necessary to those who 
devote themselves particularly to the practice of surgery, and 
are concerned in operations upon the human frame. This 
knowledge, as distinguished from that of which we have already 
spoken, may be called mechanical; since it not only includes 
an acquaintance with the structure, connexions and situation of 
all the parts of the body as connected with the performance of 
their functions, and the phenomena which are exhibited in 
disease, but also an acquaintance with their situation and 
mechanical relation to one another, as to distance, direction, 
&c., so that in the living body, the exact locality of the most 
minute parts can be determined so accurately, as to guide the 
hand to them or from them, in the performance of operations. 

It was especially in reference to this kind of knowledge, that 
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we said above, that people commonly have no notion of what 
a knowledge of anatomy consists in. They have a very gen- 
eral impression, that it is necessary a surgeon should know the 
structure of the human frame in such a way as to be able to 
know what he is cutting in the performance of an operation. 
But they have no conception of the immense number of parts with 
which it is necessary to be intimately acquainted, and of the la- 
bor and time which must be expended in the acquisition of this 
knowledge, and also in its preservation. ‘They have an idea 
that a surgeon must know his way about the human body, as a 
man: knows his way about a city. One would be said to have 
a very particular and accurate knowledge of a city, who should 
be acquainted with every square, street, lane, and alley in it. 
He would be thought to have a knowledge wonderfully minute, 
who should be acquainted with every building of every size and 
denomination. But neither of these degrees of knowledge suf- 
ficiently illustrates the extent to which the knowledge of mi- 
nute anatomy must be carried by a thorough surgeon. We 
should say, to speak in the language of our illustration, that he 
must make himself acquainted, not only with every square, 
street, lane and building, but with every part of every building, 
every room, every door, every window, every closet, indeed 
we might say every beam and every brick. We may add, that 
not only must he know all this so as to be able to find his way 
to any spot by the light of day, but so that he can direct his 
steps to it at once, in darkness and under circumstances that 
require more than ordinary self-possession. 

There is only one way by which this knowledge can be 
obtained ; viz. by actual, repeated, and long continued dissection 
of the human body. Going once over with the whole subject 
in this way, in ever so thorough a manner, is not enough. A 
surgeon, to be completely adequate to the duties to which he 
is called, must not only have studied anatomy practically in 
this way, but he must always continue to study it. His mind 
must be constantly refreshed. Nothing is more fleeting than 
knowledge of this kind. Nothing but constant practice can 
keep it fresh. We presume that few even of the most accom- 
plished anatomists or adroitest surgeons, dare to trust themselves 
for any length of time, without a recurrence to dissection, for 
the purpose of renewing and refreshing that knowledge which 
may at a moment’s warning be put in requisition. 

And it is not merely this knowledge of the minute anatomy 
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of the whole body, for the acquisition and preservation of which 
dissection is necessary. The anatomy of certain parts often re- 
quires a still more particular attention, with the view to opera- 
tions of uncommon delicacy, or difficulty, or rareness. It will be 
perceived that a surgeon inay know thoroughly the anatomy of a 
part, and yet, in order to operate upon that part, may find it neces- 
sary to examine it, not with a view to its anatomy alone, but with 
a view to the manner in which its anatomy is connected with 
the mode in which it is to be cut in the performance of the op- 
eration. In navigating a very difficult harbour, under circum- 
stances of obscurity, the pilot does not trust to his recollection 
simply, of the course he is to steer. He sounds as he proceeds, 
and thus feels his way along, going over again with the very 
process by which he originally acquired his knowledge. In 
an analogous manner, the surgeon, always in the commence- 
ment of his career, and frequently in all parts of it, finds it 
necessary to feel his way, by examining the anatomy of parts 
concerned in an operation on the dead body, previously to the 
performance of it on the living, or even by going through with 
all the steps in the dead, which he is afterwards to go through 
with in the living subject. 

Improved methods of performing particular operations are 
constantly devised. New operations are brought into use, either 
by the occurence of new diseases, or by that progressive im- 
provement of the science by which operations, once thought 
impossible, have now become matter of daily occurence. Not 
much more than half a century ago, it was thought, and it was, 
a great triumph of art over disease, that by tying the great 
artery in the thigh, a disease in the ham was cured, by which the 
subject of it had formerly always lost either his life or his limb. 
The discovery of this operation has justly immortalized the sur- 
geon who led the way toit, not because of its actual importance 
or difficulty in its relation to the science of surgery in its pre- 
sent state, but because it established the principle upon which 
a great part of the modern improvements in the science have 
been founded ; just as the discovery of America has made the 
name of Columbus imperishable, although the same voyage may 
now be made by any tyroin seamanship. Starting from this op- 
eration as a beginning, there seems to have been no bounds to 
the successful boldness, with which modern surgeons have ap- 
proached from the extremities to the centre, from the limbs to 
the very trunk, in the pursuit of disease and in the application of 
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means for its cure. Not content with lopping off the smaller 
branches of the circulation, they have almost invaded the very 
source and spring of it. From the thigh they have gone into the 
groin, and from the groin up into the abdomen. From the arm 
they have gone to the neck, from the neck down to the ve 
walls of the chest, and within a few inches of the heart itself. 

Now upon whom are these new operations to be first perform- 
ed by those who originally propose them, and how are others to 
qualify themselves for their performance after they have been 
introduced? By trying them for the first time on the subjects 
of disease? ‘The thought is appalling. They must be first 
done, and repeatedly done, upon the dead body. ‘There is 
enough to disturb the nerves of the practitioner of surgery in 
the common circumstances of an operation—in the gush of 
blood, the groans and struggles of the sufferer, without his feel- 
ing at the same time the apprehension of unknown and uncer- 
tain dangers, which must necessarily accompany the perform- 
ance of an experiment upon a living human body. Even a 
veteran operator would not be willing to undertake a rare, 
though well known operation, which he may have before per- 
formed, but at a long interval, without refreshing his memory 
by an actual recurrence to the dead subject. ‘The most expe- 
rienced and expert operators would never attempt any the 
slightest improvement in the mode of performing an operation, 
without first testing it inthis way. We have heard a surgeon of 
the first eminence in our country, perfectly versed in anatomy, and 
an expert operator, declare, that he should hardly expect to be 
believed were he to detail the course of preparation which he 
felt it necessary to go through, for the aihiiiaiinn of a difficult 
and somewhat rare operation, but one which he had several 
times performed with success, though at considerable intervals 
of time. We were ourselves surprised that he should have 
thought so careful a preparation necessary as he described ; 
and yet he declared that he could never have felt as if he had 
done his duty, had he done less. So precious a thing is human 
life—so delicate a thing, and yet so heavy a burden to a man of 
feeling and principle, is medical responsibility. 

And if there be this necessity for the constant cultivation of 
anatomy in those who are in the frequent practice of surgery, 
what must it be with those who are only occasionally under the 
necessity of operating, but who must yet be prepared for cer- 
tain emergences, or make up their minds to see life lost for 
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want of aid. There are cases where life hangs on a thread, 
where yet, if the hand of the surgeon be ready, it may easily be 
preserved. Yet if he be ignorant of anatomy, he dare not in- 
terfere ; for it is better that the patient should die by the visita- 
tion of Providence, than by his hand. ‘Thus are lives continu- 
ally lost. 

All this may seem a little out of the way. But it is to our 
purpose, because it establishes this truth ;—that, in order that 
society may be furnished with physicians and surgeons who will 
serve them well, anatomy must be studied, and must be studied 
by the dissection of the human body, not now and then and 
at public lectures, but at all times, in private as well as in public. 
There are a great many illustrations of the same general truth, 
which might be drawn from particular facts in the history of 
cases of disease, and some striking ones of this kind are con- 
tained in the Address of the Medical Society before us. 

But it may be said, and it 2s said by those who admit all 
that has been stated,—We are convinced of the necessity, we 
allow that dissection must be carried on; but how can you alter 
the laws so as to aid you? ‘This is certainly a delicate question ; 
and we would answer it by suggesting the following considera- 
tions. Every one, perhaps, will grant that some study of the hu- 
man body by actual dissection is necessary. ‘There isa general 
impression that physicians should be permitted to disinter the 
bodies of persons of certain descriptions, for purposes of anato- 
my ; that the violation of the law may wisely be winked at, so long 
as the bodies of no other persons are taken. ‘The clamor, 
generally speaking, is raised against the taking of the bodies of 
persons who are not proper subjects. So long as no bodies 
but those of proper subjects are taken, society is patient under 
the infraction of the laws; nobody takes pains to protect the 
sepulchre from violation. Now, as the community virtually 
admits, that, for the promotion of science, the exhumation of the 
bodies of certain persons should be past by without notice, in 
spite of the most positive laws; since it admits that. there 
are certain bodies which should be applied to this use, why 
will it not permit the medical profession to do that under the 
sanction of the law, which it permits itto do in the very face 
ofthe law? If there be such a class of bodies, why not define 
them, and transfer them at once to physicians, without obliging 
them to break the laws of their country in obtaining them ? 
This, in substance, is what the medical profession ask of the 
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public ;—to be allowed to do that openly, and under the pro- 
tection of the law, which they have been in some measure per- 
mitted to do in spite of the law, in consequence of the general 
conviction, on the part of society, that it is necessary,—and yet 
which they are liable to be persecuted and abused for doing, 
whenever any accidental occurrence of indiscretion or exposure 
shall excite popular feeling and clamor. 

The objection to dissection, as it exists in the minds of 
most men, arises from the unfounded apprehension that in- 
dignity is offered to a dead body by this process ; and the feel- 
ing chiefly exists with regard to the bodies of one’s friends. 
There ‘is in all our minds a sentiment almost of reverence for 
the remains of those with whom we have associated and whom 
we have loved. We love to think of them, as we have last 
seen them, in the quiet and calm repose of the shroud and 
the coffin, decently laid in the tomb where we perhaps expect 
to be laid at some future day, in as tranquil and undisturbed a 
slumber beside them. ‘There is something superstitious and 
romantic, no doubt, in this feeling. Calm reason, and even re- 
ligion, teaches us that this association is merely delightful to 
the fancy, and that to the immortal soul it matters not whither 
the elements which have composed our mortal bodies are 
scattered. Still, we believe that there is something not merely 
gratifying to the fancy, but salutary to our moral and religious 
feelings in these associations and in that sacred awe with 
which we contemplate the remains of the dead. Far be it 
from us to do anything to lessen or disturb these feelings, 
which, however reason may show them to be unfounded, are 
at once honorable and consolatory to the human heart. 

But we believe that there is really nothing in the means 
which have been suggested, inconsistent with the feelings of 
which we have spoken, or which need in any degree violate 
those feelings, when they are fairly and fully understood. In 
the first place, as all thinking men will probably assent to 
what we have just stated, that the injury and outrage is only 
to our associations and acquired feelings, and does not exist in 
reality, it will follow that where these associations do not exist, 
no injury can be inflicted. Where there are none to mourn 
and weep for the dead, there can be none whose feelings will 
be outraged by the appropriation of their remains to a purpose 
which will be admitted to be a useful one. Now it is propos- 
ed that those only who are unclaimed after death, that is, those 
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who have no friends or even acquaintances to signify an inter- 
est in their remains, should become the subjects of the legal 
provision. Any objection to this provision, therefore, must 
proceed from an objection to dissection in general, and must 
arise from the feeling that dissection is in itself an injury, an 
indignity, an outrage, upon the human body. 

In the second place, then, it is very important that ideas so 
erroneous and unfounded with regard to dissection itself, should 
be removed. ‘There is surely nothing disrespectful to. the 
dead body in its dissection. It is true that the practice of 
making it part of the sentence of criminals, that their bodies 
should be given over to surgeons, as if it added severity or in- 
famy to their punishment, has given no small countenance to 
this opinion. We consider it unfortunate that this should ever 
have been done. _ It is true, also, that anatomists have generally 
sought to disinter the bodies of those, whose vices and crimes 
have made them nuisances, or outcasts from society. But 
this has not been because they believed the dead bodies of 
these people more properly the subjects of indignity than those 
of any others. They have taken such bodies, simply because 
these persons have no friends to be wounded by their exhuma- 
tion; and not because they thought that one human body, sim- 
ply as such, was to be treated with more respect than another. 
Death reduces all to a sad equality. ‘The corpse has no char- 
acter and has committed no crimes. 

Many persons entertain very strange and whimsical notions 
with regard to the anxiety of physicians for dissections, and 
their love of the study of anatomy. ‘The impression seems to 
be, that they have a morbid and brutal appetite for cutting up 
dead bodies. We hear them talk of hacking and mangling 
bodies on the dissecting table, very much as they would if a 
body were torn from the earth and rent to pieces by dogs or 
wild beasts. ‘That there are men, engaged in the practice of 
medicine and surgery, who have neither respect for the dead, nor 
sympathy with the living, is no doubt true ; but such instances, 
we believe, for the honor of the profession, are rare, and if 
they are tolerated by the living, they surely may be by the 
dead. But what is there like mangling or treating with indig- 
nity the body of the dead in its anatomical dissection? What 
is it but to separate it into all its parts with the purpose of 
studying its beautiful and wonderful structure? Considered in 
the abstract, is it more dishonorable to one’s remains to con- 
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ceive of them subjected to the hand of the anatomist, who shall 
carefully inspect them as objects of scientific investigation, to 
whom they shall serve as the means of instruction in the surpris- 
ing mechanism of the human frame, than to conceive of them 
as reduced to a decomposing mass, exhaling noxious vapors, 
the food of things loathsome and abominable? We say this preju- 
dice with regard to the act of dissection is wholly without founda- 
tion. Considered without reference to the feelings of friends 
and mourners, there is nothing in this disposition of the human 
body which can be regarded as disrespectful. For what is 
the human body but a compound of all that is most express 
and admirable in mechanism and structure which the universe 
exhibits—a world of parts in itself, so various and so extensive 
that it is the study of a life to comprehend fully all its excel- 
lences and all the purposes it is tended to subserve? ‘The 
study of it by the anatomist is not a mere cutting and mangling 
of flesh, but an exercise of the mind of the highest character ; 
an exercise not only of the mind but of the moral principle. 
For our own part we cannot conceive of the man, who has 
made himself in any degree acquainted with anatomy, who 
can approach or engage in the dissection of the human body, 
with a single feeling of levity in regard to it. Itis a thing to 
be approached only with sentiments of awe and respect and 
admiration, not only as the remains of a fellow being and as 
reminding us of our own mortality, but in a more philosophical 
point of view, as exhibiting in its form and structure the most 
admirable specimen of the wisdom and benevolence of the 
Deity. 

Many objections arise spontaneously in the minds of most 
persons at the first view of the proposition which has been sug- 
gested by the profession—objections, partly arising out of that 
horror of the dissection of a human body of which we have 
just spoken, and partly out of certain feelings of sympathy 
with the poor, which are highly honorable in themselves, but 
arise, in part at least, from a mistaken view of the subject. 
What! they say, would you devote the bodies of the poor to 
this unhallowed purpose? Will you make poverty a crime to 
be visited even after death, by a penalty to which the vilest 
malefactors alone are by law subjected? Will you increase 
the already sufficient evils and sufferings of poverty, or of 
a death in a hospital or an alms-house, by the terrors of 
dissection ? 
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But it is not the bodies of the poor which we wish to see 
devoted to this purpose. It is the bodies of those who have 
no friends to claim them, to follow them to the tomb, or to 
complain that an indignity has been offered to them by this ap- 
propriation. It surely is not the poor who are least anxious 
about the disposition of the remains of their relations. In fact 
they are far more likely, from the greater strength of their preju- 
dices on this subject, to feel a deep interest in their respectful in- 
terment. We leave it to any one’s judgment, whose corpse is 
most frequently followed by a long train of attendants—the rich 
or the poor man’s. Many a wretch, who has expired half starved 
and half frozen, amidst filth, rags and misery—who has hardly 
found, during life, a single relation to visit or watch by his bed, 
will be followed to his grave by a goodly company of mourn- 
ers, who will expend in the purchase of apparel for the occa- 
sion, far more than they would ever have been willing to con- 
tribute to his relief when living. 

There is nothing in the poverty of any man’s condition, be 
it the most abject and humbling, which, as such, would sub- 
ject him to this provision. But there is a large number of 
persons dying in various places, and under various circumstan- 
ces, who have, so far as it can be discovered, no single human 
being interested in their remains. No doubt they are gener- 
ally persons who have no friends, because they deserve no 
friends. They are those whose profligate and abandoned 
lives have made them outcasts from society, and have destrov- 
ed, in a great measure, the ties by which they have been con- 
nected with their fellow men. But it is not on this account 
that we would have them subjected to dissection. It is not 
because we consider dissection in the light of a post mortem 
disgrace and punishment—a species of vengeance wreaked 
upon them by society after their death. It is not on account 
of their character that we would have them thus disposed of. 
We repeat it, the vices of the individual leave no stain upon 
his body. ‘That is the habitation which his presence has de- 
filed and disgraced. But he has been cast out from it, and 
it remains the same noble structure as when first it came from 
the hands of its Creator. It is not every man who has thus 
abused existence, whom we wish to see thus disposed of. It 
is only those, who, as one of the consequences of their con- 
duct, or from other causes, have no friends to feel for them, 
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that are deemed the proper subjects for the purpose in 
question. 

And surely, if any bodies are made subjects for dissection, 
these, all must admit, are those that should be. ‘The real ques- 
tion is not, let it be remembered, whether any bodies should 
be dissected, but what bodies, and in what manner they shall 
be obtained. We take it for granted, and all experience bears 
us out in the assumption, that bodies will be obtained by ex- 
humation, wherever the law makes no regular provision for their 
supply. In France, and in some other countries on the con- 
tinent of Europe, the unclaimed bodies of persons dying in hos- 
pitals are all liable to dissection. 'The thing is familiar, is look- 
ed upon without horror, and is regarded as no disgrace. But 
in England, where prejudices are entertained similar to those in 
this country, bodies can only be obtained by the violation of 
the grave. Yet neither there nor here have any laws been 
found sufficient to check the practice. It has always continued. 
The difficulties have been sometimes greater and sometimes 
less, but still dissection has always been carried on. And it 
probably will be, let the nominal penalties be what they may, 
because there are always enough of those exerting an influence 
upon the execution of the laws, and who are well aware of the 
necessity of the case, to prevent a rigorous enforcement of the 
punishment for their violation. 

The real question then is, How shall this supply for the 
study of anatomy be procured? legally or illegally? If it con- 
tinue to be procured in defiance of the laws, the chief object 
for which those laws were passed is entirely defeated ; namely, 
that the friends of deceased persons may feel secure that their 
repose has not been violated. There is now, in fact, no security 
to the sepulchres. of the dead. No man can feel altogether 
secure that the graves of his friends may not be opened. And 
this is no fault of the profession. So far as they are concerned, 
it is for their interest that none should be disinterested, but those 
who have been entirely friendless and alone in the world. But 
neither the manner, nor the subjects of this practice, depend 
upon them. Individuals of the most abandoned and desper- 
ate character engage in it as a means of subsistence, and it mat- 
ters not to them who are the subjects of their traffic. 

Now we regard the feeling of society on this subject as 
worthy of all encouragement and sympathy. We would have 
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the sepulchres of the dead protected from all invasion. We 
would hold the grave to be an inviolable sanctuary ; but we 
soberly believe that in no way can this be done but by some 
such provisions as have been discussed. 

The community is too apt to look upon this as a selfish at- 
tempt on the part of the medical profession—as if they were 
the parties chiefly to be benefited by a free study of anatomy. 
But if all are subjected to equal difficulties in the prosecution of 
this study, physicians and surgeons, as a profession, do not suf- 
fer in their rank, their influence, or their reputation for skill. 
These things are all comparative, and if none could study an- 
atomy, none could acquire consideration by the knowledge of 
it, or lose it by the want of that knowledge. But society 
would suffer grievously from the want of well educated and skil- 
ful physicians and surgeons. Instead of advancing, the science 
of medicine would go backward ; for a personal knowledge of 
anatomy is necessary, not only to the first origin of improve- 
ment, but even to its preservation and comprehension in sub- 
sequent generations. 

We repeat, society is more deeply interested in this subject 
than the medical profession. ‘The close and intimate relation 
which this profession maintains with society, makes the charac- 
ter, moral as well as professional, of its members, an object 
of deep interest and importance. Is it desirable that the student 
should, at the very beginning of his career, find himself en- 
gaged in pursuits, which are forbidden by the laws of his coun- 
try, and which may be visited upon him as a crime? Is not 
the general feeling of obligation to respect and obey the law 
likely to be somewhat weakened in a young man who is en- 
gaged in an occupation pronounced by the law to be criminal? 
The effect may not be, and probably is not, very great, yet it 
may, to some minds, be sufficient to turn the balance between 
good and evil. 

We have endeavoured to speak with perfect plainness upon 
this subject, because it is desirable that every one should un- 
derstand it fully. We are rejoiced that the members of the 
medical profession have introduced it to the consideration of the 
public. To some of our readers, probably, the discussion of 
it in these pages may not have proved agreeable, and may have 
appeared somewhat out of place. But it is our duty to call 
the attention of the community to all subjects, which, like this, 
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are closely connected with some of its most important interests. 
This is not simply a professional topic. It is not principally a 
medical question, or a scientific question. ‘This were a very 
narrow view of it. It is a subject in which the whole mass of 
mankind, high and low, rich and poor, have a deep and per- 
manent concern. We hope the profession will maintain the 
ground which they have taken. That they will obtain what 
they ask for at once, is not to be expected. Prejudice is yet 
too strong and deeply rooted. Buta great and favorable change 
is taking place in public opinion, and there is reason to believe, 
that, by perseverance, the object will at last be accomplished. 





Art. IV.—1. The Imitation of Christ. In Three Books. By 
Tomas ‘A Kempis. Rendered into English from the 
Original Latin, by THomas Cuatmers, of Glasgow. A 
New Edition: Edited by Howarp Matcoum, Pastor of 
the Federal Street Baptist Church, Boston. Boston. 
Lincoin & Edmands. 1829. 18mo. pp. 228. 

. The Works of the Rev. H. Scougal, A M., S. T. P. 
containing the Life of God in the Soul of Man; with 
Nine other Discourses on Important Subjects. To which 
is added, a Sermon, preached at the Author’s Funeral, by 
George Gairden, D. D. Boston. Pierce & Williams. 
1829. 18mo. pp. 272. ! 


We are happy to see works of a practical and devotional 
character produced, or republished among us. ‘They are still, 
as there has been frequent occasion to remark, among the 
wants of the religious world; and they who supply them, will, 
by composing for themselves, or editing from the labors of 
others, serious, judicious, and valuable treatises on any of the 
great topics of piety, christian duty, or morality, render an im- 
portant service to the community. It is of this class of works, 
that Bishop Burnett somewhere remarks, that by his taste for 
them, a man may judge of his pretensions to religion, whether 
he has any true relish, or not, for its life and spirit. 

Of the former of the volumes, whose titles are set at the head 
of this article, it might be difficult to say anything, that has not 
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been said before. Nor is it any part of our purpose to enter 
largely into its character. Few books of this class have been 
so long, or so extensively circulated; it having been once and 
again translated into almost every language of Christendom. 
It has usually been ascribed to Thomas a Kempis, the Catholic 
recluse, whose name it bears; nor does the editor of this pre- 
sent edition intimate any doubt of its genuineness. But notwith- 
standing common consent, the learned among Catholics as well 
as Protestants, have by no means been agreed upon the sub- 
ject; and some, as appears from Dupin, have offered reasons, 
which go to show even the impossibility of his having been the 
author. We do not consider the question at this distant day as 
material; much less as affecting, in the slightest degree, the 
value of the work. But it is right, in giving any ac- 
count of the various editions of a book so remarkable, as well 
as of its writer, to separate what is doubtful from what is known. 
We have before us a splendid copy of it in the original 
Latin, from the once famous press of Didot, in which that 
excellent editor, doubtless aware of the uncertainty in which 
this point remains, speaks of it in his preface, only as that cel- 
ebrated work, ‘ known by the title of Imitation of Christ.’ 

The introductory essay by Dr Chalmers, who, after many 
like honors, is, we believe, now promoted to the professorship 
of divinity in the University of Edinburgh, will undoubtedly be 
considered by his admirers, as greatly enriching this edition. 
It is written with the usual ability, and with somewhat of the 
peculiarities also, of that popular divine. It is designed to re- 
lieve the work from an objection grounded on its supposed de- 
ficiency in an article of Orthodox faith; an objection naturally 
to be expected from men, who, first assuming the point that 
nothing good or spiritual can spring from any other than an 
Orthodox stock, find themselves at a loss to account for any 
evidences of a serious spirit, or even any approaches to a due 
standard of christian virtue, where there is not some decided 
recognition of their favorite dogmas. Hence, as we learn from 
Dr Chalmers, it has been complained, that the writer of the 
‘Imitation of Christ,’ has not given sufficient prominence to the 
doctrine of ‘ justification by faith.’ We see also in his answer, 
what is more and more evident in the productions of other 
theologians of the same school, the growing adaptation of 
Calvinism to the changes and complexion of the times. It 
belongs to the ingenuity and comprehensiveness, if such we 
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may term it, of modern Orthodoxy, to protect from the re- 
proach of heresy, and to vindicate for itself, what it may suit 
the interest and purposes of its advocates to claim; and when, 
as in this volume, they find spiritual views and christian graces 
well recommended, though wholly without the help, and, as 
would seem to the impartial eye, in the total neglect of their 
little distinctions and technical names, they charitably infer, that 
though the body indeed be absent, the spirit is there, though 
the utterance be wanting, the faith is strong, that, in fine, there 
is a pervading principle within the writer, guiding and giving 
its efficacy to all he writes, like the leaven which silently but 
effectually penetrates the mass. 

We oe that we have been at once gratified and amused 
by this new form of charitable interpretation, and by the per- 
spicacity, with which it is connected, that discovers in a writer, 
nay, and asserts for him, too, a larger,faith than he was ever 
conscious of possessing, or would be willing to accept for him- 
self. It is the same charitable spirit, which we sometimes hear 
inferring in favor of any serious preacher, who, though well 
known for his attachment to liberal views of religion, is also dis- 
tinguished by his persuasive and earnest methods of presenting 
them, ‘ O! that man is a Calvinist, though he may not know it, 
or may not choose to avow it to his friends.’ And it is 
much in this mode of inference, that the Professor of Edin- 
burgh thus kindly maintains the soundness of Thomas 4 Kem- 


pis. 


‘The doctrine of our acceptance, by faith in the merits and 
propitiation of Christ, is worthy of many a treatise, and many are 
the precious treatises upon it which have been offered to the world. 
But the doctrine of regeneration, by the Spirit of Christ, equally 
demands the homage of a separate lucubration—which may pro- 
ceed on the truth of the former, and, by the incidental recognition 
of it, when it comes naturally in the way of the author’s attention, 
marks the soundness and the settlement of his mind thereupon, 
more decisively than by the dogmatic, and ostentatious, and often 
misplaced asseverations of an ultra orthodoxy. And the clearer 
revelation to the eye of faith of one article, will never darken or 
diminish, but will, in fact, throw back the light of an augmented 
evidence on every other article. Like any object, that is made up 
of parts, which we have frequently looked to in their connexion, 
and as making up a whole—the more distinctly one part of it is 
made manifest, the more forcibly will all the other parts of it be 
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suggested to the mind. And thus it is, that when pressing home 
the necessity of one’s own holiness, as his indispensable prepara- 
tion for heaven, we do not dissever his mind from the atonement 
of Christ, but in reality do we fasten it more closely than ever on 


the necessity of another’s righteousness, as his indispensable plea 
for heaven. 


‘Such we apprehend to be the genuine influence of a Treatise 
that is now submitted anew to the Christian public. It certainly 
does not abound in formal and direct avowals of the righteousness 
which is by faith, and on this account we have heard it excepted 
against. But we know of no reading that is more powerfully cal- 
culated to shut us up unto the faith—none more fitted to deepen 
and to strengthen the basis of a sinner’s humility, and so recon- 
cile him to the doctrine of salvation in all its parts, by grace 
alone.’ p. 20. 


Now, to the view of some, there may be somewhat of candor, 
but, we confess, there is to our apprehension not a little of as- 
sumption and unwarrantable inference in all this. It is giving 
a name, or imputing opinions to a man, which he himself might 
refuse, or never think of. Nor do we believe, that Thomas a 
Kempis, or whoever may have been the writer of this treatise, 
would, at an interval of more than three hundred years, prefer 
to have himself or his book ‘ shut up,’ as the Professor expres- 
ses it, within the limits of a technical faith, when his far wider 
and nobler object was, to recommend a practical imitation of 
Jesus Christ. His work, in this view, is deserving of the ex- 
alted praise it has received, and of the wondrous circulation it 
has obtained. His design was, and he could not have propos- 
ed a nobler, to portray and to encourage a life of christian piety 
and virtue. And though some of his views of christian per- 
fection were undeniably drawn from the spirit of the church 
of which he was a faithful priest, or from the seclusions of his 
cloister ; and though in accordance with the established creed 
and symbols of that church, he takes for granted, and not sel- 
dom presents, the doctrine of the trinity with its consequences, * 


* We have recently met with another work ascribed to Thomas 4 Kempis, en- 
titled ‘ Meditations and Prayers on the Life and Loving Kindness of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ in which the ascetic devotion, and other peculiarities of his church, 
are throughout exhibited. Indeed the work itself is chiefly composed of de- 
vout addresses or invocations to Jesus Christ as to the trueGod. It will at once 
be perceived, how widely these two works differ from each other ; and should it 
be established beyond controversy, that the latter of these is the genuine pro- 
duction of Thomas a Kempis, we should be much disposed to add ourselves to 
those who have questioned his claims as the author of the ‘ Imitation.’ 
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the deity and worship of Christ, still, with a generous elevation 
above what is merely ritual or doubtful, above feasts and fast- 
ings, rites and images, and much, too, of what is to be ranked 
with these among the points of doubtful disputation, does he press 
those simple principles of piety and true goodness, those great 
duties of imitating Christ and of obeying God, which far beyond, 
and wholly independent of the vain doctrines of men, in every 
true church and in every true heart, are the source and life of god- 
liness. What is peculiar to the writer as a Catholic, may in- 
deed, as in the present edition, be omitted. But the reader need 
only cast an eye over the titles of the chapters, to mark how emi- 
nently ‘and exclusively practical, how free from the mystical 
and the doubtful, are the topics of which he treats. The per- 
sonal and the social virtues; humility with respect to our attain- 
ments ; prudence with regard to opinions and actions ; danger 
of rash judgments ; patience with the infirmities of others ; the 
evil of superfluous talking ; the beauty of charity; the due con- 
sideration of human misery; with suggestions for a right inter- 
course with the world, as well as for reading the scriptures and 
other holy books, for meditations of death, and diligence in the 
reformation of life,—will be found among the subjects of the 
first part; and they are all exhibited with a simplicity, ten- 
derness, and energy of feeling, which make for them a way to 
every heart, and at the same time with a sobriety and just qualifi- 
cation, which recommend them to every judgment. And here 
we are happy to adopt the eloquent tribute rendered in the 
conclusion of his essay by Dr Chalmers. 


‘The utter renunciation of self—the surrender of all vanity— 
the patient endurance of evils and wrongs—the crucifixion of na- 
tural and worldly desires—the absorption of all our interests and 
passions in the enjoyment of God—and the subordination of all we 
do, and of all we feel, to his glory—these form the leading vir- 
tues of our pilgrimage, and in the very proportion of their rarity, 
and their painfulness, are they the more effectual tests of our re- 
generation. And one of the main uses of this book is, that while 
it enforces these spiritual graces in all their extent, it lays open 
the spiritual enjoyment that springs from the cultivation of them— 
revealing the hidden charm which lies in godliness, and demon- 
strating the sure though secret alliance which obtains between 
the peace of heaven in the soul, and patience under all the ad- 
versities of the path which leads to it. It exposes alike the suffer- 
ings and the delights which attach to a life of sacredness : and its 
wholesome tendency is to reconcile the aspirant after eternal life, 
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to the whole burden of that cross on earth, which he must learn 
to bear with submission and cheerfulness, until he exchanges it 
in heaven for a crown of glory. Such a work may be of service 
in these days of soft and silken professorship,—to arouse those 
who are at ease in Zion; to remind them of the terms of the 
Christian discipleship, as involving a life of conflict and watchful- 
ness, and much labour.’ pp. 22, 23. 

We learn, that the present work is intended by the publishers 
as introductory to a series of practical treatises, which they 
propose to reprint. ‘The plan we think excellent; and should 
their selection be judiciously made—that is, from the most 
useful and approved practical writers, we shall cordially wish 
it success. 


With this class of writers, of the older school, we should un- 
questionably rank Scougal, whose beautiful treatise on the Life 
of God in the Soul of Man, is comprised, with other devotional 
and practical works, in the little volume before us. We gladly 
avail ourselves of the opportunity, furnished by this recent edi- 
tion, of inviting to it, as it justly merits, the attention of our 
readers. It may be regarded as among the best practical pro- 
ductions of its time, abounding in valuable thoughts, high and 

spiritual conceptions, and most engaging representations of the 

christian life ; and these too, recommended by the graces of 
a youthful imagination, and the fervent, but chastened eloquence 
of a devout soul. We hope this little book may find its way 
into our families and closets, well assured, that if its spirit could 
also be familiar to our hearts, the Life of God, that which 
alone constitutes life to the Christian, would not only be form- 
ed, but would flourish within us. 

Considering the character, as well as the eventful, though 
brief, life of Scougal, we are surprised that we do not find 
his name in that copious depository of biographical literature, 
the Cyclopedia of Dr Rees. It must have been only from the 
oversight, to which works so extensive are unavoidably expo- 
sed, and from which, perhaps, in a first edition, no diligence 
can wholly secure. ‘That by his fine genius and accomplish- 
ments, his early distinctions and premature death, he is entitled 
to an honorable place among the good and eminent of man- 
_ kind, will not be questioned. ‘Those, however, who have as- 
sociated his name, or idea, with that of the more venerable 
writers of his times, as Charnock and Baxter, Flavel or Leigh- 
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ton, will probably be surprised to learn, at least this was the 
feeling with us, that Scougal died almost in his youth; that he 
was educated in the Scotch Episcopal establishment, being the 
son of a bishop of Aberdeen. Entering as a student of the 
University at fifteen, he was appointed to the professorship of 
philosophy in it before he was twenty. In this responsible 
situation, so early obtained, he continued with honor and _suc- 
cess for four years. At the expiration of this term, the de- 
pressed condition of the Episcopal Church, and its urgent 
want of a faithful ministry, persuaded him to take orders, 
and: he became the minister of a small village in the north of 
Scotland. But here he was permitted to remain only a few 
months, being called back to Aberdeen, and promoted, at that 
very early age,to the professorship of divinity in king’s col- 
lege ; the same dignity, which, after that university returned 
to the government of the Presbyterians, or at least to conform- 
ity with the ‘ Kirk,’ has been filled in later ony s, with so much 
learning and ability, by Gerard and Campbel!, and others of 
the most eminent divines of the Scotch establishment. To the 
duties of his professorship, Scougal brought his admirable 
talents and premature attainments. He devoted to them his 
whole time and heart, and instructed his pupils scarcely more 
by the fruits of his genius and learning, than by the sweetness 
and purity of his life. But it pleased God to allow him only a 
brief term of usefulness. In his twentyseventh year, as we 
learn from the brief biographical notice prefixed to his works, 
‘he fell into a consumption, which wasted him by slow de- 
grees, and at last put an end to his life, on the 13th of June 
1678, before he had completed the twentyeighth year of his 
age.’ 

In an eloquent discourse, which was preached at his funeral, 
by Dr George Gairden, and which forms a valuable appendix 
to this volume, we find many notices of this remarkable young 
man, drawn with precision and discrimination, as well as feel- 
ing. Of several that might be selected, as marking the distin- 
suishing features of his character, we copy only the following ; 
and these we prefer, as particularly falling in with the design 
and spirit of the whole work, suited, as is rightly said by its 
editor, ‘to draw away the attention of its readers from things of 
doubtful disputation to the diligent keeping of the heart.’ 


‘And, sure, a soul so much inflamed with the love of God, 
could not be wanting in a suitable charity towards men: and, in- 
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deed, to this his very natural temper seemed to incline him. ‘There 
was nothing of harshness in the disposition of his spirit; but it 
was full of sweetness and love, which appeared in his very air and 
countenance, and was apt to attract men’s hearts at the first sight ; 
and this happy disposition was hallowed and raised, by the love 
of God, into a holy charity. His soul was as wide as the world, 
and his love and good will were universal, and every man the ob- 
ject of them. Tis prayers and good wishes were extended to all 
men ; and all the harm he could do his enemies, (if there were 
any such universal haters of mankind as to do him bad offices,) 
was, to pray for them the more earnestly to God.’ pp. 250, 251. 

‘ And O what holy charms and pious arts had he to catch men’s 
souls, and to make them pursue their own happiness! A charity 
which he thought far superior to any that could be done for the 
body, (though he was eminent in that kind also,) and of which he 
would speak with the greatest concern and emotion of spirit. 
How many arts had he to better them, and make them good and 
happy? His love made him always as intent upon this, as the 
love of money will make the covetous man bend all his thoughts 
and designs to add to his treasure. How would he take advan- 
tage, from every thing, to make all things work together for their 
good? He seemed to be the visible spring that put all good de- 
signs in motion, for bettering the state of our church. He was 
the genius that put life and spirit into the serious studies and pi- 
ous endeavours of those he conversed with. How careful was he to 
propagate, everywhere, right apprehensions of religion! and what 
a visible influence had he among us in this matter! What wise 
methods had he to make his friends sensible of their infirmities 
and failings, by speaking to them‘of his own; and to stir them up 
to zeal and diligence in piety in good works, and to the use of 
the most effectual means of purifying their souls, by telling them 
instances of the piety and lives of others of his acquaintances ! ’ 
pp. 251, 252. 

‘ As the pleasures and pomp of the world could never bewitch, 
so the hardships and troubles of it did never oppress and over- 
come his spirit; but, in all conditions, his mind seemed always 
equal and constant to itself. When he lived in the country, the 
hardships and inconveniences he then endured were the com- 
mon talk of all that knew him: his coarse fare, and hard lodging, 
and unwonted solitude, the extreme coldness of the season, and 
the comfortless shelters he had against it, did excite the compas- 
sion of others, but never lessened the quiet and contentedness of 
his spirit; and he suffered them with as much patience as if he 
had been bred up from his infancy in the Turkish galleys. Any 
traverses that befell him in the circumstances of his life and de- 
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signs, did never becloud the natural serenity and cheerfulness of 
his mind: and he used to say in relation to such discontents, that 
as he blessed God he was not naturally melancholy, so he thought 
an acquired melancholy was scandalous in a clergyman. 

‘And O what a profound humility of soul did shine forth in his 
life and actions! The admiration of the perfections of the 
Almighty, in the contemplation of which he was often taken up, 
had sunk him into truly mean thoughts of himself. All who had 
occasion to converse with him, were sensible of the lowliness of 
his mind; and yet he scarce ever observed those little officious 
ceremonies or compliments, which we must oft-times make use 
of to cover or counteract the pride of our spirits, or which it 
prompts us to traffic with, to purchase the regard and esteem of 
others. He disdained not to converse with the meanest; and 
looked upon every man as his fellow and companion. And the 
exemplary regard he had to young children, was equally the ex- 
pression of his humility and his love. How ready was he, on all 
occasions, to converse with them, taking a singular delight in 
their harmless innocence, and usually, after the example of the 
great master of love, affectionately embracing and blessing them. 
And such was the pious meekness of his sou! towards others, 
that if at any time his natural temper raised any little commotion 
in his spirit, (which was scarce ever taken notice of after his en- 
tering into the holy function,) yethe quickly appeased it, and 
never suffered the sun to go down upon his wrath. He was 
never seen to boast of any of his performances, nor yet to use the 
finer and more subtle fetch of vain-glory, in an elaborate under- 
valuing of them, that others might commend them.’ pp. 257, 258. 


To these extracts, exhibiting with much feeling, and, we 
doubt not, with fidelity, the excellent character of our author, 
we shall add a few remarks on the subject of the treatise 
by which he is best known, and which, as might easily be 
inferred from the early period of his death, is the longest 
and most important of the works of Scougal which remain. 
Nine sermons, however, chiefly of the same practical and de- 
votional character, are published in this little volume. 

The title of the work, ‘The Life of God in the Soul of 
Man,’ is borrowed, as our readers familiar with the language 
of the New-Testament, will at once perceive, from St Paul. 
And it certainly is with great beauty and expressiveness, that 
religion is represented under the image of ‘life.’ The apos- 
tle distinctly denominates it, as here, ‘the life of God.’ 
The spirit, which it cherishes and includes, is called ‘life and 
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peace ;’ and with equal exactness and propriety are they who 
are alienated from this life, or who are strangers to it, said to 
be ‘dead.’ One ‘ who liveth to pleasure,’ who is given to 
sensual passions and pursuits, is declared to be ‘dead while he 
liveth.’ And they, on the other hand, who have recovered 
themselves from this spiritual torpor, this moral death, are 
pronounced to be ‘ alive to God,’ who, through the religion of 
his Son, by the truths and precepts, promises and threatenings 
of the gospel, by the good influences also of his own spirit, 
quickens them into a new and spiritual life. 

This last term, also, is with much beauty employed to ex- 
press the christian character. ‘They who are sincere and ho- 
ly in their tempers and lives are called spiritual ; and to desire 
or to seek this condition and character, is to be ‘ spiritually 
minded.’ This word may be considered as embracing all 
that Scougal would denote by the title of his work. And per- 
haps there is no single term, that we can select, more compre- 
hensive than this. The religion of Christ itself, in all its ex- 
tent and excellence, may be described by it. For it is a spir- 
itual system ; pure and holy in its very nature. It relates to 
spiritual objects and opposes itself to whatever is opposed to 
these. It is of heaven; and it is concerned with things 
heavenly. It addresses itself to the moral and spiritual man ; 
to those faculties and affections, by which the ‘ things of the 
Spirit,’ or the great objects of religion, are discerned or un- 
derstood. Hence that well-known distinction, which the apos- 
tle intimates, between the natural or animal man, whose judg- 
ment on religious subjects is perverted by his senses and 
passions, and between the spiritual man, who, with pure af- 
fections and an unbiassed mind, in the freedom of an unre- 
proving conscience, with sincerity of purpose and faithfulness 
to his own convictions, seeks to know what the will of the Lord 
is, and what the ‘ mind of Christ.’ 

It is particularly descriptive of this religion, which we thus 
call spiritual, and whose influences are with so much beauty 
exhibited throughout this work, as constituting the only true 
‘life’ of man, that its worship also is spiritual---opposed to 
what is merely external, ritual. Its great Object being spiritu- 
al, even pure spirit, so also must be the service rendered him. 
True religion is not, and under no dispensation can be, a re- 
ligion of form. What St Paul with characteristic energy and 
eloquence declares of the disciple of Moses, may with stil! 
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greater distinctness, be applied to the believer in Christ. ‘ He 
is not a Jew who is one outwardly, neither is that circumci- 
sion which is outward in the flesh. But he is a Jew who 
is one inwardly, and circumcision is of the heart, in the 
spirit and not in the letter, whose praise is not of men, but 
of God.’ Outward forms and positive ordinances, however 
scrupulously observed, are in themselves but means. ‘They 
are the body, through which the spirit may act, and Prored 
its power. But religion itself dwells in the soul. Its throne is 
in the heart; and there, chiefly, does it live and flourish. 
Whatever respect is to be rendered to the outward form, it is 
only as it is an aid or an expression of the interior grace ; of 
that holiness of heart, without which the most fervent profes- 
sions and the richest sacrifices are of no worth. 

It is characteristic of a false religion to rest in forms, to en- 
courage reliance on what is outward, and to substitute what is 
ceremonial for that which is spiritual and within. At the same 
time, it must be freely acknowledged, that this is not the dan- 
ger to which we of the present day are specially exposed. 
This was the error and the temptation rather of times that are 
past. It was a great part of the folly and corruption of the 
Church of Rome. All its policy and all its spirit have helped 
to cherish it. But with the usual tendency to opposites, Chris- 
tians of these days, and, perhaps we should admit, Christians 
distinguished in other respects by their just and enlightened 
views of religion, have suffered themselves to fall into the con- 
trary extreme; and in their disgust at the bondage and abuse 
of forms, have neglected them altogether. ‘They have found, 
that the stated means and ordinances of Christianity were per- 
verted, as indeed may be the very purest of the gifts of God, 
and instead of taking the admonition as wise and good men 
should do, to make a better use of them, they have begun to think 
lightly even of the authority that enjoins them. Nay, i in some 
natural disgust at the hypocrisy of which these ordinances have 
undeniably been the occasion or the ministers, they have suf- 
fered themselves to grow distrustful of religion itself, without 
considering, that sincere religion must have its symbols and its 
evidences, and that the evidence of its power is in outward 
observances, as well as in keeping the heart. 

Connected with this error, and indeed one of its obvious ef- 
fects, is a disposition to magnify beyond all proportion the ex- 
terior and social virtues; that conventional morality, which no 
one can doubt may exist, and that, too, in great perfection, with- 
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out the help of religious principle. We refer, it will at once be 
understood, to those qualities which concern our mutual inter- 
course. And here such men imagine, that as long asa man is 
peaceful and friendly, just and honest, fulfilling the duties of a 
good citizen and a good neighbour, doing to others what he wish- 
es that others should do to him, he is entirely safe, and has no 
need to concern himself with that mystical and unintelligible 
something, which the Scriptures call spirituality, and which is 
here called, as it is elsewhere, the ‘ life of God in the soul of 
man.’ But surely such men must remember, that there are 
duties which we owe to God, as well as to man; and that so- 
cial morality, however important, nay, however indispensable, 
is at the utmost but a part, and cannot embrace the whole of 
religion. ‘They must not forget, that the same word, which com- 
mands us to do justly and to love mercy, commands us also to 
walk humbly with God. 

The truth is, that religion addresses itself to all our affections 
and faculties, to the inward and to the outward man, to all our 
relations with earth and with heaven. And in every precept, 
whatever may be its object, whether God, or our fellow-crea- 
ture, or ourselves, it refers us to its own great principles; to 
the relations in which we stand to God, our heavenly Father, 
our Creator, Benefactor and Almighty Friend ; to Jesus Christ, 
as our Saviour, the author and finisher of our faith, and to the 
future life, which he alone has clearly revealed. No man, 
therefore, can be a Christian, no man has within him even the 
elements of this spiritual life, who does not unite with his other 
principles of religion, a sincere faith in Jesus Christ as the Son 
of God, and the Saviour of men; who is not conscious of a 
prevailing desire to be faithful to his religion and to yield obe- 
dience to its commands. In fine, no man is a true Christian, 
who does not inseparably connect the spirit of faith and pie 
with his views of morality ; loving his God with all his heart, 
as well as his neighbour as himself. 

On the other hand, for we would guard, as carefully as we 
are able, against the various and opposite mistakes upon this 
great subject, it is never to be forgotten, that no duties we owe 
to God can ever be inconsistent or incompatible with known du- 
ties to our fellow men. And he, most surely, is not a Christian, 
and has no part in the spiritual life, who, while he prays to God, 
is unjust or unkind, malicious or uncharitable to men. N othing, 
in truth, can be imagined more absurd, nothing more revolting 
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than this substitution of devotion, or rather this pretence of de- 
votion, for real and substantial goodness. Yet are there those, 
and the number, it may be feared, is not small, who think to 
compound with certain forms and acts of piety for the undenia- 
ble delinquencies and transgressions of their lives; who on no 
account would omit their daily prayers, or the worship of the 
temple, absent themselves from the Lord’s supper, or even 
omit the evening lecture or the occasional conference, but who 
do not scruple, as long as they can hope for concealment, to be 
dishonest in their hesiavoie, severe in their exactions, censorious 
in their judgments, senteisdenate and unrelenting to the depen- 
dent and unhappy. But let no one imagine that he holds the 
least claim to the name of Christian, or has yet known any- 
thing of the life of God in his soul, if there be found within him 
any thing of this. If religion exert within us any true, any 
life-giving power, it will exhibit itself in the most common re- 
lations and offices of life. It will make us better men, and 
better members of society; more peaceable and industrious, 
more kind and meek and forgiving, more temperate and pure. 

It also enters into a just view of this religion, to regard it, not 
only as in itself an inward principle, operating on the heart and the 
life, but as having within itself the sources of its own satisfactions. 
According to the fine expression of the apostle, it is a ‘life 
hidden with Christ in God.’ It doesnot seek the regards, nor 
does it depend for its rewards, on men. It may be passed in 
much obscurity, far from the gaze, and wholly without the hon- 
ors of the world ; for its witness is in heaven, and its praise, not 
of men, but of God. It has within itself unfailing subjects for 
thought; enduring and inexhaustible resources of solace and 
enjoyment. For it implies a faith that overcomes the world, 
and makes him who has nothing, the possessor of all things. 
‘ How,’ says an eloquent father of the early days of the church, 
‘how can you disturb him, whose heart is established in the 
belief of an everlasting life, and the peace of a Christian’s hope? 
Bring him word, “ Your estate is ruined ; ”—* Yet my inheri- 
tance,” says he, ‘is safe.”— Your wile, your child, or your 
nearest friend is dead ;”—‘* Yet my Father lives.” Bring him 
thes ummons, “‘ You yourself must die ; —** Well, then, I go to 
my Father and to my inheritance ;” and though he pass through 
the valley of the shadow of death, he will fear no evil, for God 
is with him, and when Christ, whe is his life, shall appear, he 
also shall appear with him in glory.’ 
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But there is still another view of this subject, which we must 
not altogether omit. ‘The whole spirit and character delineated 
in the work before us, or intended by other expressions, usual- 
ly employed in similar treatises—such as heavenly-mindedness, 
spirituality, vital religion, &c., are produced by principles of gen- 
eral acknowledgment, with which the distinctions of a disputed 
theology have little or no concern. ‘The life of God in the 
soul is formed by having the love of God shed abroad in the 
heart ; by filial views of his parental character ard law ; by faith 
in his perfect providence, his unerrmg wisdom, and his fatherly 
goodness; by a practical conviction of his impartial judgment, 
followed by an exact retribution according to character ; and, 
lastly, by the hope of immortality. Who will doubt, that in 
these grand, simple doctrines, are included all that is essential 
to life and godliness? Who, that is not an utter stranger to 
their influence, may not find in these glorious truths the relief of 
his cares, the solace of his sorrows, the correction of his sin, the 
sanctification and improvement of his soul? Are not these the 
truths, which, incomparably beyond any of the doubtful ques- 
tions of the day, make the gospel what it is,—the unspeakable 
gift, and, through their regenerating and sustaining influence, 
the power of God unto salvation? 





Art. V.—Goethe’s Werke. Iphgene auf Tauris. Ein 


Schausprel. 
[Goethe’s Works. Iphigenia in Tauris. A Drama.] 


Tue works of Goethe form an integral and important portion 
of German literature. During his long literary reign of more 
than half a century, he has given to the world a series of works, 
astonishing for their variety, depth and power, each one strength- 
ening the impression made by its predecessor. His name has 
long been familiar as household words to every individual of 
Germany’s thirty millions, and the ever deepening sound of his 
fame has found an occasional echo from the most distant quar- 
ters of the world. And now, having arrived almost to the ut- 
most verge of human life, he has paused to review the splen- 
did career he has been permitted to pass through, and affix the 
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final seal of immortality to his productions. Schiller, Wieland, 
Klopstock, and those other literary giants who have made Wei- 
mar the Athens of Modern Europe, have long rested in the si- 
lence of the tomb. Of that constellation, one star only, but that 
the brightest of all, yet remains, shining on with a pure and stea- 
dy lustre, amidst the flood of softened and reflected light that still 
lingers over the horizon where those kindred stars have set. 
The Arch-duke of Weimar, the patron of Goethe’s youth and the 
friend of his manhood, has lately been laid in the sepulchre of 
his princely line, with the remains of Schiller on one side, and a 
cenotaph, destined ere long to be the resting-place of the poet 
of Frankfort, on the other. Standing in this interesting and 
solemn relation to the generation that has been and the genera- 
tion that is, this literary Nestor is still heard, with a reverence bor- 
dering upon worship, among those whose fathers’ hearts were 
kindled to enthusiasm by his strains, as they came fresh and burn- 
ing from his lips. ‘The actors in the great literary drama of 
which Weimar has been the theatre, have all departed save 
one, and in the common course of things, his death must soon 
be the touching epilogue. 

The most striking trait of Goethe’s genius, is its unrivalled 
versatility. In every department of literature he has tried his 
power, and with wonderful success. He possesses, what be- 
longs only to the most gifted minds, the power of entering in- 
to, and identifying himself completely with every mode and 
phasis of human life. His intellect is as varied in its compass, 
as the phenomena of the physical, moral and spiritual world, 
that have so often passed in review before it. The learned and 
the ignorant are equally charmed with the thousand-fold crea- 
tions of his muse. ‘The critic most deeply versed in the refine- 
ments of an enlightened age, finds in his lightest effusions 
matter for grave reflection. ‘The untaught child of nature meets 
in them the feelings of the heart so truly given, the master 
tones of humanity so stirringly uttered, that his own soul res- 
ponds at once to the appeal. His works display none of 
that egotism that runs through the productions of inferior minds, 
though all are stamped with the undying impression of his pe- 
culiar genius. His mind has traversed in every direction the 
vast domains of knowledge, and made them contribute of their 
choicest materials to the sightly edifice of his fame. Scarce a 
strain of poetry has ever been uttered, to which his ear has 
not listened; scaree.a specimen of creative art exists, which 
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his eye has not accurately scanned ; scarce a system of physic- 
al or intellectual science has been devised, that his searching and 
curious reason has not sifted. And such is the true education 
for a poet of this age. Itis one of the greatest mistakes of 
shallow speculators, that extensive and progressive knowledge 
is at war with the inspirations of the muse. An appeal to lit- 
erary history would show that poetry has, on the whole, stead- 
ily advanced with the advance of intellectual refinement. The 
sophism springs from the ex parte evidence of the bad taste, 
and corrupt and degenerate literature, founded on certain tran- 
sient extravagances that pass away with the temporary modes 
of thought in which they originated. But genuine poetry 
began with the inspiration of external nature, as uttered with 
matchless grace in the earliest strains of the Grecian muse, and 
has ever since proceeded inward, aspiring to sway the spiritual 
nature of men, and speaking in a deeper and more solemn 
tone, in proportion as the worlds of mind and heart have been 
unfolded. 

The command which Goethe has attained over the resources 
of his native language, constitutes one of his strongest claims to 
attention. In some respects the German is the most difficult 
of all modern dialects, and it is fully mastered by very few 
among the numerous authors who have adorned it. Bui Goe- 
the’s comprehensive mind has grasped it in its almost boundless 
variety. His wondrous reach of thought and power seems to 
have become coextensive with its wide and deep significance. 
He therefore moulds it to whatever form he pleases ; plain nar- 
rative flows along in even, unbroken, harmonious sentences ; 
description, in his hands, glows with hues as bright, and features 
as distinct, as those of the prototype; passion, whether dark 
and stormful, or sad and subdued ; the proud bearing of the he- 
ro, and the boundless devotedness of the lover; the throbbing as- 
pirations of youth, and the calm thoughtfulness of manhood,— 
all find, under his pen, exact, appropriate and powerful expres- 
sion, rich and magical imagery, and beautiful illustrations spring- 
ing up unbidden and thronging around them. Some of his lyri- 
cal pieces are among the noblest specimens of that branch of 
the poetic art. Many of his songs rival in melody the softness 
of the far-famed Tuscan music. In the novel, no German wri- 
ter can be placed by his side. In criticism, his beautiful and 
profound examination of Hamlet, in Wilhelm Meister, ranks 
him at least on a level with Schiller, Lessing and the Schlegels. 
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In the drama Goethe’s productions are so various and distinct, 
and each one so superior in some respects to every other of the 
kind in German literature, that we find it difficult to imagine them 
all the works of a single mind, however gifted and versatile. His 
Faust is a production teeming with wonders and requiring long 

and deep study to comprehend. The doubt, darkness and de- 
spair, to which modern inquiries have in many cases unhappi- 
ly led; the dim twilight of the mind between ancient and un- 
suspecting faith, and the light which intellect, as if rousing 
from the slumber of ages, attempted to let in upon the region 
of thought, even to its most sacred and mysterious recesses ; 
the many dismal forms that appeared, spright-like, to the men- 
tal eye, before it had adapted itself to the new and dazzling in- 
flux ; the disappointment of raised expectations and satiated 
appetites ; the struggling between hope that will not die, and 
skepticism that will not let us hope in peace ; the headlong reck- 
lessness with which the mind rushes to the attainment of | a long 
meditated and almost despaired of aim, even at the price of its 
eternal salvation—are all embodied in this fearfully significant 
character. In Goetz von Berlichingen, the poet labors suc- 
cessfully to accomplish another and a different aim. The 
rough bravery, the daring chivalrous spirit of an early Ger- 
man age, are dramatically represented, yet in accordance with 
strict historical truth. The poet prepared himself for this flight, 
by a long and severe study of the manners, institutions, laws and 
history of the feudal times; and hence his accuracy of cos- 
tume, character and spirit. In Egmont, we have scenes from 
vulgar life alternating with the deepest tragedy, somewhat in 
the manner of Shakspeare. We are led into the streets of 
Brussels, and hear the murmuring of a discontented populace 
described with that wonderful exactness and power of language 
which we have said is one of Goethe’s most striking characteris- 
tics. But the most beautiful portion of this romantic drama, 
is the picture of feminine devotedness to a beloved object, ex- 
hibited in the exquisitely drawn character of Clara. We do 
not remember, in the whole circle of dramatic poetry, a finer or 
a truer display of the high qualities of woman, the unconquerable 
attachment, which no pressure of external adversity, prostration 
of honorable hopes, loss of the pomp and splendor of fortune 
belonging to a princely name, arrest, imprisonment and a dis- 
honored death, can destroy or affect, except to heighten, than 
Goethe has embodied by the master touches that make up this 
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incomparable delineation. We have never read a specimen of 
autobiography which excited so lively an interest as the Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit, and that, too, by reason of the very 
qualities which gave such offence to the British critics on its 
first appearance. Every trait of his character, and the whole 
career of his life, are therein reflected, like the images of sur- 
rounding scenery in the bosom of a placid lake. His early 
education and the progress of his mind, the genius which bore 
him away to ‘ the highest heaven of invention,’ and the practi- 
cal good sense which enabled him to seize the spirit of human 
life and human endeavour, give to it indeed a claim to the title 
of Poetry and Truth. 'The essays of Goethe on subjects of nat- 
ural philosophy we have no personal acquaintance with ; but 
we know that they stand high in the estimation of those whose 
opinion, on matters of that sort, is authority. 

We have made these remarks by no means with the pre- 
sumption of doing justice to the Musagetes of German litera- 
ture, but merely as an introduction to our view of the poem 
whose title we have placed at the head of this article. Our object 
has been to show, that, however admirable the power ex- 
hibited in this beautiful production, it is but a single item in a 
long list of claims which Goethe may assert to the intellectual 
supremacy of continental Europe. A mythus of the heroic age 
of Greece, presents the materials out of which this classical 
drama is woven. ‘The subject is Iphigenia at Tauris, some of 
the traditional incidents connected with which, such as the mur- 
der of 'Thoas, Goethe has very judiciously omitted, or varied in 
the coloring. ‘The united forces of Greece having been detained 
at Aulis by contrary winds, are informed that the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, Agamemnon’s daughter, will alone appease the wrath 
of the goddess who had been chiefly instrumental in causing 
the delay. After the abhorrence of the father has been overcome 
by the remonstrances of the allied chieftains, she is sent for un- 
der the pretence of a marriage with Achilles. ‘The murderous 
preparations are already completed, the lovely and innocent 
victim is laid on the altar, the knife in the hand of Calchas is 
about to pierce her virgin bosom, when suddenly the goddess 
relents, rescues the princess from her impending fate, transports 
her to Tauris, and makes her priestess of the temple. ‘These in- 
cidents form the ground-work of the best and most touching 
play of Euripides. The Iphigenia in Aulis of this poet con- 
tains a masterly and moving description of the struggle between 
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a father’s love, the natural shrinking from so dark a transaction, 
on the one side,—and the love of country, reverence for the gods, 
and the persuasions of an heroic brother, urging him to the sacri- 
fice, on the other. ‘The leading quality in the character of 
Euripides, was tenderness ; and nowhere has he so well succeed- 
ed in awakening the gentlest feelings of pity as in this beautiful 
production. In the delineation of character, that of Agamem- 
non and Clytemnestra, for truth of representation and sustain- 
ed interest, are not equalled by any in the whole range of his 
other dramatic works. 

Every stranger, who, by whatever accident, visited Tauris, 
was, in accordance with a bloody custom, sacrificed on the al- 
tar of Diana’s temple ; and Iphigenia, in virtue of her assum- 
ed priesthood, was required to superintend these human obla- 
tions. ‘This is one of the leading points in anothér play of the 
same poet, the title of which, Iphigenia in Tauris, Goethe 
has borrowed in his classical imitation. During the absence of 
Agamemnon in the Trojan war, Clytemnestra proves unfaithful 
to her lord, and with the aid of her paramour A¢gysthus, as- 
sassinates him on his return. Orestes, the son of this hero, is 
saved by Electra from his mother’s bloody hands, and brought 
up at the court of the king of Phocis, with his son Pylades. 
The incidents connected with this complication of crimes, are 
woven into two tragedies of the poet Auschylus, who repre- 
sents Orestes as impelled by Apollo to avenge his father’s mur- 
der. He accordingly returns to Mycenz, and puts to death the 
adulterous pair. ‘The crime of parricide was supposed, in the 
poetic fable of Greece, to be punished by the Furies, who are 
accordingly sent to haunt Orestes. From these terrible visi- 
tants he is informed by the oracle that he must purchase exemp- 
tion, by the restoration of Diana’s statue, which had fallen 
from heaven and was to be found in the temple of the goddess, 
at Tauris. ‘The custom of sacrificing strangers, which has be- 
fore been mentioned, rendered this a most perilous enterprise. 
But the dreadful agonies to which he was subjected, made any 
danger, even death itself, a cheap ransom from this state of tor- 
ture. Accompanied by Pylades, for whom he had formed a 
friendship that has rendered their names proverbial, he travelled 
to the Chersonese, in order to accomplish his deliverance. 
They were both discovered, brought into the presence of Tho- 
as, and condemned to the altar. Incidents occur that excite 
the curiosity of Iphigenia, who, after having questioned them 
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upon the affairs of Greece, particularly of Agamemnon’s family, 
recognises her brother, and, with the two friends, conspires to 
rob the temple of the image and escape to her native land. 
This project is crowned with success. The Iphigenia of Euri- 
pides is constructed of these materials, and differs, in some im- 
portant particulars, from the German poem. They both open 
with a long soliloquy pronounced by Iphigenia, but they are 
exceedingly different in tone and character. In Euripides, the 
heroine appears on the stage, tracing her genealogy from Pe- 
lops, and giving a somewhat tedious account of the affair at 
Aulis ; mentions the barbarous sacrifices she was compelled to 
perform, calls ‘Thoas ‘a barbarous chief of barbarous tribes,’ 
and alludes in no very respectful terms to the goddess her- 
self ;— 


‘OF evvoxoios roto nderar Sea 
"Agreps togTns, Touvope’ no RAG /AOVOV" 
Tad arra oryw, trv Seov poCoupern. 


Then comes her dream of the falling house, with a single 
column left, which suddenly assumed the aspect and voice of a 
man. ‘The house was her father’s royal family, and the stand- 
ing column her brother Orestes, who was destined to restore 
the prostrate glories.of his princely line. Goethe has very ju- 
diciously given a different tone to the character of Iphigenia. 
The most profound and reverential awe for the temple and the 
goddess ; the tenderest reminiscences of the fair land of Greece, 
of the joys of her childhood and youth, and a feeling of peni- 
tence for the unwillingness in which she permits herself to in- 
dulge on being detained in the service of her deliverer, give a 
solemn and melancholy character to her reflections as she 
enters the sacred grove before Diana’s temple, where the ac- 
tion commences. ‘The following version, without pretending to 
the grace, terseness, and simplicity of the original, will give some 
idea of the soliloquy which Goethe puts into the mouth of the 
Grecian maid. 


‘ Beneath thy shade, thou whispering forest-top 
Of antique, holy and dense-foliaged grove, 
Come I, as to the goddess’ silent temple, 
With shuddering feelings thrilling through my frame, 
Like my first entrance to this solemn wood, 
Ere yet with awe my spirit had communed. 
A higher will, to whose strong sway I yield, 
Full many a year hath held me to this spot ; 
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But ever am I, as at first, a stranger. 
The sea, alas! from those I love, divides me, 
And long, long days I stand upon the shore 
In fancy wandering to the Grecian land ; 

But the ocean-wave, in answer to my sighs, 
Brings damp tones only o’er the roaring deep. 
Wo unto him, who leads a lonely life, 

From parents and from kindred banished far! 
Each joy untasted sorrow wastes away. 

His thoughts returning, ever throng around 
His father’s halls, where first the sun 


. Disclosed to him the heavens, and loved companions 


In childhood sports were to each other linked, 
Closer and closer, in sweet Friendship’s band. 

1 would not rise against the gods—but ah! 

What woman would not woman’s lot deplore ! 
In peace, in war, man wields the sceptre. 

In foreign lands his own right arm protects him. 
Possession blesseth him and Victory crowns. 

A death of glory aye is ready for him. 

How sternly guarded is her dismal fate! 

To serve a master’s tyrant-will, is now 

Her duty and her bliss—and then how wretched 
When fortune drives her to a stranger soil ! 
Thus am I here by Thoas’ royal will, 

Fast bound in chains of sacred servitude. 

It shames me, Goddess, that I render thee 
Service unwilling from my silent heart— 

Thee! my deliverer!—freely to thy worship 

My heart, my life should joyfully be given. 

My hope hath rested ever, and doth rest 

On thee, on thee, Diana! who didst take me, 
Deserted daughter of the king of kings, 

Into thy holy and benignant arms. 

Daughter of Jove! since thou hast guided home 
The “hero-prince, the godlike Agamemnon, 
Whom by thy dread command to sacrifice 

His daughter, thou didst wring with deepest pangs 
Who on ‘thine altar laid his darling child— 


From Troy’s beleaguered walls since thou hast led him 


With glory to his natal soil again, 

His queen, Electra, and his son preserved, 
Those priceless treasures—oh ! restore me too, 
And save me, Goddess, who from death didst save, 
From this lone life, which is a second death!’ 
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This soliloquy is interrupted by the arrival of a messenger, 
with a royal salutation to the priestess, and the annunciation of 
a ‘new and wondrous victory.’ The dialogue is quickly turned 
from public transactions to affairs nearer home. Arcas remon- 
strates with Iphigenia upon the uninterrupted gloom which 
overhangs her countenance, and the impenetrable secrecy in 
which she had ever veiled her character, her lineage, and her 
name. Filled with the thoughts of home, of country, and of 
kindred, she replies in a melancholy strain, that an orphan and 
an exile cannot assume a happy !ook when sorrow preys upon 
the heart. 


‘ Iph. Can foreign soil become our father-land ? 

‘Arc. Thy father-land to thee’s a foreign soil. 

‘Iph. And therefore never heals my bleeding heart. 
In earliest youth, when scarce my soul 
Embraced a father, mother, and dear kindred— 
The vigorous shoots, in union and in beauty 
Were heaven-ward towering from the ancient stem— 
Then fell the curse of strangers on my head, 
And tore me from those loved ones—rent in twain 
With brazen hand the lovely tie ; and gone 
Was youth’s best joy, the throbbing blissfulness 
Of earliest years. I lived but as the shade 
Of what I had been, and the morning bliss 
Of life for me no longer freshly blooms.’ 


Iphigenia laments the useless and idle life she is compelled to 
lead, and Arcas in reply enumerates the various services which 
she had been instrumental in rendering. She had cheered the 
sombre mind of the king; she had checked, by her gentle per- 
suasions, the horrible sacrifice of strangers, who from year to 
year were driven to that inhospitable coast; her purity and 
goodness had found favor in the eyes of Diana, and crowned 
with victory the 'Taurian arms; and, under her auspicious influ- 
ence, every one was conscious that a happier fortune smiled up- 
on him. ‘Then he passes to the principal object of his errand, 
which is to urge the suit of the king, who had formed the de- 
sign of raising her to the throne. He entreats her to listen 
favorably and encouragingly to the royal proposal, the accept- 
ance of which would restore happiness to the bereaved heart of 
Thoas. The Grecian princess, to whom a barbarian palace of- 
fers but small attractions, evades ingeniously the gracious prof- 
fer, and upon the appearance of the king himself, Arcas retires, 
leaving Iphigenia alone. 
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‘Iph. (sola.)—Indeed I see not 
By what device Truth’s counsel I shall follow ; 
But I will follow Duty’s—and the king 
For numerous favors pay a kindly word ; 
I would [ might to princely Thoas say, 
And truly, that would cheer his darksome spirit.’ 


The king urges his suit in person, but encounters an opposi- 
tion which he had not anticipated. Forthwith he becomes an- 
gry and imperious, but the priestess reminds him that she is under 
the special care of Diana, and that it would neither be safe 
nor. in keeping with his royal word, to force her from the tem- 
ple to.the palace. Thoas then declares that the ancient sacri- 
fice, of which the Goddess had, by her persuasion, been so long 
deprived, shall be resumed, and two strangers, who have just 
been discovered on the coast, are destined to be the first vic- 
tims of the sacrificial knife. ‘I send them hither; well thou 
knowest thy duty.’ The act closes with a wild and highly po- 
etical speech of the heroine, in the lyrical lawlessness of the 
ancient chorus. 

The second act opens with a dialogue between the two 
strangers, who prove, of course, to be Orestes and his friend 
Pylades. ‘This is one of the best executed portions of the dra- 
ma. ‘The dismal gloom which had settled over the mind of 
Orestes, the deep despair and life-weariness to which the 
haunting of the dire avengers had reduced him, are powerfully 
expressed on the part of Orestes, and all the consolations which 
the truest friendship has to offer, are set forth by Pylades, with 
great tenderness and truth. Meantime the action proceeds, 
and Iphigenia, in the execution of her duty, approaches the des- 
tined victims. A conversation ensues between her and Pyla- 
des, whom she discovers to be a Grecian, and naturally inter- 
rogates upon his name and family, and the unhappy fortune 
which had driven him upon the Taurian shore. He replies 

that they are sons of Adrastus, himself Cephalus by name, 
and his companion Laodamas, the oldest of the family, who 
in a quarrel had shed a brother’s, blood. 


‘ And for the crime of blood 
The avenging Furies wildly press upon him. 
Apollo sends us to this savage shore, 
The God of Delphi, hoping for deliverance. 
He bade us in his virgin sister’s temple 
Await the bliss-bestowing hand of help. 
But we are captives made, and hither brought 
An offering for the altar. Now thou knowest.’ 
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On hearing from Pylades the narrative of the melancholy 
fate which had befallen her father’s house, the priestess shows 
an almost incontrollable emotion, that arouses his suspicions of 
her being at least the daughter of Agamemnon’s friend ; but 
when he proceeds to say that Clytemnestra had tarnished her 
honorable name, and slain her returning lord, to avenge the 
supposed sacrifice of her daughter,—Iphigenia, unable any long- 
er to repress her bursting sorrow, suddenly draws a veil, and 
leaves him. 


‘ By the sad fate of Agamemnon’s house 
Her spirit’s deeply stirred. Whate’er her name, 
She hath herself our royal leader known, 

And for our weal, snatched from a princely home, 
Is hither banished. But be still, my heart, 

And let us wisely follow Hope’s bright star, 

That shines upon us now, with trustful heed.’ 


In the next act, the mutual recognition of Iphigenia and 
Orestes, the astonishment of the latter at the discovery, his 
incredulity, and the wild and poetical flights of a disordered 
imagination still under the dark dominion of the avengers of 
murder, are described with a depth and power that belong to 
none but those who have nicely scanned the recesses of the 
human heart, and learned, by long effort, to embody in the 
creations of fancy, the master-feelings that exist therein. Noth- 
ing can be more powerfully executed than the impassioned and 
dreamy soliloquy that Orestes utters upon recovering from the 
trancelike state into which his maddening excitement had 
thrown him ; and his bounding exultation when the Furies de- 
part ‘to the realms of 'Tartarus, and close the far-thundering 
brazen door behind them,’ reminds us of some of the loftiest 
strains of A’schylus. 

Preparations are now made to fulfil the command of the 
oracle, by stealthily conveying away the image of the goddess. 
The captives are released from chains by the priestess, who 
pretends to get ready the sacrifice. Meantime the king becomes 
impatient at the delay, and sends his messenger to announce 
his displeasure and the murmuring of the people, and to com- 
mand the instant performance of her duty. _Anticipating such 
an event, the conspirators invent a story of which Iphigenia is to 
avail herself for the purpose of allaying the excited suspicions of 
Thoas. ‘The struggle in her mind between her delicate and in- 
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stinctive love of truth, her gratitude for the kindness of the king 
of Tauris, and the apparent necessity of supporting a fabri- 
cated tale, in order to rescue those who are near and dear 
to her from a dreadful death, is beautifully expressed in the so- 
liloquy which opens the fourth act. She declares to the royal 
messenger the impossibility of proceeding with the sacrifice, 
until the sacred image has been purified from the pollution it 
had sustained by the presence of the infernal spirit, that had 
seized upon Orestes in the very temple and presence of the 
goddess. ‘This task it belonged to the priestess only to exe- 
cute, by taking the image from the temple to the shore and 
performing the ceremony of ablution. The ship of the 
strangers is already prepared. Nothing further is requisite than 
to evade the suspicious watchfulness of 'Thoas and his train, 
and transport the object of their dangerous adventure on board 
the waiting galley. Arcas leaves her to inform the king of the 
unexpected hindrance, and Pylades immediately appears to car- 
ry into execution their plan of escape. Iphigenia is still irreso- 
lute, but finally yields to the persuasions of the ardent youth, 
‘as the flower turns its face towards the sun.’ The act closes 
with the ‘ ancient song which the Fates terrific sang, when Tan- 
talus fell from his golden throne,’ which the daughter of 
Agamemnon had forgotten, and gladly too, but now suddenly 
recalls to memory. 

In the last act, the king issues an imperious mandate to seize 
upon the fugitives, and summons the priestess to his presence. 
Indignant at the attempt to practise upon his credulity, he be- 
gins his conversation with her in a rough and haughty tone, 
which she retorts by assuming the proud bearing becoming 
the daughter of the greatest Grecian king. His reverence for 
the names of her heroic and godlike ancestors, and the awe 
with which her firmness inspires him, quickly lower his lordly 
style. Seizing, by a masterly effort, upon the favorable mo- 
ment, Iphigenia descends at the same time to the most bland 
and gentle entreaties, and so works upon his softening spirit, 
that he is on the point of consenting to their peaceful departure, 
when Orestes enters armed, and calls hurriedly for aninstant flight, 
declaring that they are all betrayed. The king, Arcas, Pyla- 
des and Orestes being now brought together in arms, a bloody 
contest is on the point of ensuing, but, by the skilful interference 
and timely persuasion of the priestess, is happily prevented. 
In all these scenes Goethe has shown the keenest discrimination 
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and most unerring taste. The influence which Iphigenia exer- 
cises over the rude but generous and heroic character of 'Thoas, 
by her mildness, beauty, and loftiness of purpose, is a happy 
thought, and a great improvement, according to modern taste, 
upon the prototype in Euripides. 


‘ Thoas. Then go! 

* Iphi. Not so, my king !—withof thy blessing— 
In enmity !—I will not leave thee thus. 
Exile us not—O let the sacred tie 
Of guestship * bind us, and we shall not be 
Forever sundered. Loved and valued as 
My father was, art thou, my prince, to me. 
Deep in my soul the strong impression lives. 
Let but the meanest of thy subjects ever 
Bring to my ear the well remembered tones 
Thy voice so oft hath uttered to my listening— 
Let but the poorest show a token from thee— 
And [I will hail him as I would a God ; 
With my own hands a couch for him prepare, 
Will place him by me near the sacred hearth, 
And ask him only of thy fate and thee. 
O may the Gods for all thy gracious deeds 
And gentleness, grant thee a rich reward! 
Farewell! O turn not from me, but bestow, 
Ere we forever part, one kindly word. 
The breeze more favoring fills the swelling sail, 
And tears more soft from weeping eyelids flow, 
If thus we part. Farewell! O pledge thine hand 
That former friendship shall not be forgotten. 

‘ Thoas. Farewell!’ 





We have thus given an imperfect sketch of this poem. Our 
chief object has been to show how thoroughly Goethe under- 
stands the spirit of the Grecian drama, and how powerfully he 
can transfuse it into his own productions. ‘The French, who 
have always made the loudest pretensions to a classical thea- 
tre, have no single piece that will stand a comparison with this. 
To enjoy it fully, the student must have learned to relish that 
extraordinary and unrivalled union of perfect genius, taste and 


*The law of hospitality was a well known feature of ancient society. 
Families of distant and often hostile nations were united by this bond, which 
was deemed sacred and invielable. It passed frequently from father to son 


through several generations, and is familiarly alluded to by Homer and all the 
elder poets. 
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skill in the use of materials, which no nation but the gifted 
Greeks have ever shown. ‘The three great masters of Gre- 
cian tragedy require much study to be perfectly understood ; 
and this remark is particularly true of Auschylus. Mr Dal- 
zell has attempted to be exceedingly severe upon the ‘ rant 
and fustian of AXschylus,’? as he is pleased to term his subli- 
mest passages; but letyany one study the Prometheus, or 
Agamemnon, in the true spirit of a classical scholar, and, unless we 
have utterly mistaken the character of Avschylus and the feel- 
ings of a scholar, he will rise from the perusal with the pro- 
foundest admiration for the poet, and with unmeasured surprise 
at the flippant criticism of the Scottish professor. We have 
often been struck, in the study of his wonderful creations, of 
which unfortunately but too few remain, with the resemblance in 
some points of intellectual character between him and Shak- 
speare. As an illustration of our meaning we may instance the 
scene in the Persians, in which the chorus summons the shade 
of Darius from the regions of the dead, and when it rises, 
gives utterence to the overpowering awe, which the supernatu- 
ral apparition inspires. ‘The scene itself and the occasion dif- 
fer essentially from the ghost scene in Hamlet, but the man- 
ner of presenting it, and the expression given to the characters, 
have always brought to our mind the kindred genius of the 
English dramatist. Did our limits permit, we would venture 
to prosecute this inquiry farther, but we are compelled to dis- 
miss it for the present, without pledging ourselves, however, 
that we shall abstain from so interesting a subject on a future 
occasion. 

In the poem which has been the subject of the present paper, 
Goethe has not attempted to handle his materials as a Grecian 
writer would have done, in all the details of the plan; but he 
has preserved the essential spirit of the Grecian character, 
softened by the deeper sentiment of a more cultivated age. 
Iphigenia possesses all the great traits of a classic heroine, 
with the delicacy and refinement of a lofty female character 
in the days of chivalry. ‘The same remark may be made of 
nearly all the dramatis persone that figure in the course of 
the action. ‘To us, the poem has ever seemed like a tone of 
the ancient melodies, borne to our ears, softened and mellowed 
by the distance, from the noblest lyre of an elder Grecian age. 
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Art. VI.—Fashionable Amusements.—Tract No. 73, pub- 
lished by the American Tract Society 


Busiyess and recreation are the two great departments of 
life to which the principles of morality apply. Between these 
two departments, however, the public conscience is apt to make 
discriminations which can hardly be defended. It is much 
more strict with regard to the sins of amusement, than with 
regard to the sins of business. And this strictness, we think, 
is much misplaced, for several reasons; first, because the 
heinousness of transgressions is not to be determined by the 
sphere in which they take place—the utility of business is not 
to screen, the frivolity of pleasure is not to enhance the appro- 
priate faults of either; secondly, because the department of 
business is much larger than that of recreation, and is on that 
account more important in a moral view; thirdly, because 
the sins of business, among the body of the people, are far 
greater than those of amusement; and fourthly, because the 
national propensity here, is, with some justice, marked as leaning 
to avarice rather than to voluptuousness. ‘This mistake of the 
public conscience is a most serious evil, because it amounts 
with many to an almost total suspension of that faculty with 
regard to the whole conduct of their lives. Many are com- 
mitting perfect abominations in business, who, at the same time, 
take great credit to themselves for their opposition to amuse- 
ments. 

We think it is the duty of the christian moralist to keep his 
eye upon both of these spheres of human pursuit. We are 
about to call the attention of our readers, in the present dis~ 
cussion, to the lesser department. Let them remember, 
however, that it is a fair portion of life ; of that life which God 
has given for serious purposes, and all of whose employments, 
whether grave or gay, are conspiring to the formation of a 
character which is the great and momentous result. Futurity 
is thus to answer for our pleasures as truly as for our labors 
or our devotions. In views of the subject, however, that come 
short of that solemn reference, it has strong claims to attention, 
We have long regarded recreations as standing in a relation 
of great importance to social and national happiness and mor- 
ality—far greater than is usually attached to it. We canby no 
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means confound the importance of the subject, with the levity 
ef its title; or the effects of recreation, with the trivial as- 
pects, under which it presents itself to superficial observation. 

Let no one think, from referring to the character or source of 
the tract which we have named at the head of this article, that 
we are about to set ourselves in array for the defence of fash- 
ionable amusements ; or of any other amusements, in the gross. 
The questions before us, are great questions of morality, and 
not points of sectarian difference. It is somewhat necessary 
at once to say this, and indeed to say a great deal more on the 
subject, because the impression is studiously kept up among 
the people of this country generally, and it especially prevails 
at a distance and among those who know least of us, that we, 
as a class of Christians, are strenuous abetters of all sorts of 
amusements. It may perhaps strike some of our readers with 
surprise, and may scarcely awaken any feeling in them but the 
sense of its absurdity, but it is strictly true, that multitudes in 
this country habitually regard us as a class of persons who 
have set ourselves to take off all restraints from worldly levity, 
who are opposed to all deep religious seriousness, who are 
bent upon laughing away life as we can, who, dreading the 
thoughts of death and futurity, and paralyzed at the presence 
of affliction, endeavour to cover them up and keep them cut 
of sight, as much as possible. 

In truth, some among us whose habits of mind make them 
even too serious, many whose studies wear them down to al- 
most perpetual languor and exhaustion, many more whose re- 
flections, grappling with questions that scarcely offer themselves 
to the advocates of a fixed and unalterable creed, carry them 
to the most earnest and solicitous inquiries after better views, 
and a still larger number whose rational consideration and re- 
ligious tenderness lead them to feel as if seriousness were the 
least and easiest, or rather the most unavoidable of all attain- 
ments—many of all these classes among us, we say, will think 
this a very strange charge. And yet, after all, it is not very 
strange ; certainly not in a community that has received so 
strong an infusion of Puritanism as this in which we live. 
The more liberal and rational expositor of the duties of life, as 
we regard him, has always been subject to the misconstruction 
of those who think less freely and wisely. But in a communi- 
ty, which originally owed its very existence to a religious 
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impulse, where the whole power originally was a religious 
domination, and all thet power was brought to bear, often in 
the shape of express enactments, against what are called gen- 
teel amusements, it is not extraordinary that the slightest lean- 
ing towards a more liberal construction of them, should have 
brought along with it the implication of utter levity and indif- 
ference towards all religion. 'The bare association of ideas on 
this point, is too strong for the intelligence and freedom of most 
minds ; and they cannot help feeling as if the mere presence of 
fashionable recreations, utterly abused as they have been, and 
as some of them still are, must banish away all good impres- 
sions, as if the very sound of the viol were a spell to destroy 
all religious reflection, as if the figures stamped upon cards 
were the very dialect of the evil one, and the theatre his ve- 
ry temple. A class of Christians, whose ministers are not 
preaching, and whose professors are not protesting without 
qualification against these things, may expect to suffer much 
odium on this account; and the Episcopalians may thank the 
Orthodoxy of their creed, and the kindly amalgamation of sects 
in these days, that they are not sharing this odium with us. 
We hope there is some force in words ;—and if there is, we 
would use it all, to say with the utmost explicitness, that we do 
not approve at all of some of these amusements called fashion- 
able; that we do not approve, in any sense, of the spirit that too 
commonly pervades them, and that we have many things ad- 
monitory to say concerning the use that is to be made of the 
most unexceptionable of them. We think it extremely desira- 
ble that we should say such things—desirable that we should 
discriminate, and say what we approve and what we do not ap- 
prove. ‘This is important, not only with reference to our own 
defence, but still more with reference to the state of feeling that 
exists among ourselves. ‘There are consciences among us, we 
believe, that need direction; cases of conscience which we 
are bound to do what we can to settle. ‘Happy is he that 
condemneth not himself in that thing which he alloweth.? We 
are afraid there are many who want this happiness; and who 
might have it, in many cases where they want it, if they would 
think more than they do. Our recreations, like all our pur- 
suits, must be sustained upon a conviction of their rectitude, 
or they never can be safe, or really useful, or proper, in any 
sense that should satisfy reasonable beings. It is often asked, 
as if the question furnished a decisive objection to certain 
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amusements, ‘Can you pray for the presence and blessing of 
God, when entering upon them?’ Now we say, if you cannot 
offer such a prayer upon the threshold of any proposed recre- 
ation, you should religiously abstain from it. Even if we 
thought the recreation a proper one, we should say this. No~ 
man should ever go beyond his reflections, or against his con- 
science. Ifa scruple or a doubt bar up the way to an enter- 
tainment, he should pause and wait till it is removed. If there 
be any drudgery of conscience, we say decidedly, Work it 

out; work in the mill-house, rather than go one step into the 
field: of pleasure, till your own mind open the way. 

But what need, it may be asked, what need of removing 
scruples, when the general propensity of men is to take liber- 
ties? We answer that it certainly is not our main, still less our 
ultimate design, to remove scruples. But this is not our only 
answer. For we think that the very reasoning implied in the 
questions just stated, is altogether bad and wrong and injuri- 
ous. We do not feel the need of any such policy in the ex- 
position of their moral duties to an intelligent people. We would 
speak sincerely; and we believe that we can make our sincer- 
ity understood. The time, the age, the spirit of society re- 
quires it. Come out boldly, we would say to the man who 
undertakes to instruct us; tell us the plain truth, and, upon 
that truth, establish the rules of holy living. Besides, and still 
further, we believe that the very way to make the conscience 
truly faithful and thorough, is to remove needless scruples from 
it; that the very path to a true strictness of moral principle is 
the path of liberal reflection. We promise ourselves at some 
future time, to show how entirely one and the same thing are 
true liberality and true strictness, true liberty and the most 
complete subjection to conscience ; but the course of our re- 
flections at present, can only be generally and indirectly illus- 
trative of this point. The truth is, that no man is such a slave 
as the ‘ free liver ;’ none such a bondman as the rash and un- 
scrupulous votary of pleasure ;—but we cannot now ee 
upon this topic. 

We have said that the questions before us are great ques- 
tions of morality. We cannot discuss them as if they con- 
cerned this party or that party in religion, though we have re- 
ferred to this bearing of them. We cannot ask whom we shall 
please, or whom we shall displease. Our views are not to be 
bounded, or bent, to such respects as these. 
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We wish to call the attention of our readers to the singular, 
and, as we think, the unfortunate treatment of the whole sub- 
ject and business of recreation, in this country. Nowhere else 
in the world, unless it were for a brief period in Scotland, has 
such a mark been set upon amusements as here. Even the 
severity of the Spartan discipline came short of the rigors of 
Puritanism ; for public games and sports were among the very 
institutions of Lycurgus. In other countries, a kind of sanc- 
tion has been given to amusements by the Church. Its holy 
days associated with the rites of religion so much of entertain- 
ment, that the very meaning of the phrase became changed to 
what is now understood by the word, holidays. We do not 
wish, indeed, to see the féte of St Louis, or of any other saint, 
celebrated on Sunday as it is in Paris; but we do not hesitate 
to say, that we could wish something of the same innocent en- 
tertainment, on some other days, might be provided for the 
people, and recognised among them as right and proper. 

There is, in fact, a singular inaptitude in our people to 
amuse themselves, and to do this imnocently and usefully. 
Whether it arises from the influence of the Church, or from 
the operation of republican institutions, or, what we are more 
inclined to believe, from the pressure of public opinion on 
every individual, from the dread of imputed indecorum, the 
fear of one another, which, we are inclined to think, prevails 
here more than anywhiere else in the world—amenable as we 
all are, without any protecting barrier of rank or caste, to pub- 
lic opinion, and dependent for offices and honors on the popu- 
lar breath—from whatever it arises, we believe it will not be de- 
nied, by any reflecting man, that the fact is as we state it. Our 
people do not know how to set about, innocently and usefully, 
amusing themselves. In Europe, there are a thousand harmless 
domestic games or gymnastic exercises, to while away the te- 
diousness of a winter’s evening, or the occasional leisure of a 
summer’s afternoon. But our amusements are too apt to be 
drinking, carousing, mad frolic or monstrous excess. They 
are also very expensive. ‘The ‘play-day’ with our people, is 
a day of much expense ; and they seem to have no conception 
of any other way of passing it. A French family will calcu- 
late to a sows, what a day’s amusement shall cost, calculate it 
with the utmost economy ; and they will go forth into the gar- 
dens and public places, and have a happy day, without being 
obliged at evening to remember the adage about ‘ the fool and 
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his money.’ Our tastes are not so simple. There is the same 
difference between us in this respect, as there is between French 
cookery and ours; we do not make the materials go a third 
part so far. So itis in the other. We have waste, mispense, 
exhaustion, riot, where we might, if we understood it, have 
economy, frugality, simplicity, pleasure. What causes they 
are among us which have made amusements, to so great an ex- 
tent, occasions of resistance to public sentiment or domestic re- 
straint, occasions of fear, stealth, and consequent recklessness 
and excess, it behoves our christian moralists, preachers, pa- 
rents and rulers, deeply to consider. 

We are greatly dissatisfied with the treatment which this 
subject has received from the pulpit. It has been considered, 
in fact, as forbidden ground to the preacher. It has been com- 
mon to dismiss amusements from the pulpit, and especially 
what are called fashionable amusements, with one sweeping 
sentence of condemnation; to look upon all such recreations as 
the sinful way of the world, as leading through a region of life 
proscribed and accursed ; to look upon them as not only ma- 
king no part of religion, but as incapable of having any con- 
nexion with it. According to the prevailing notions of many 
christian people and preachers, to make regulations for such 
recreation would seem to be something like making regulations 
for vice. For they regard it as a thing so far from being to be reg- 
ulated, that it ought not to be tolerated. And one of the lead- 
ing questions which they are ready to put as a test of piety is, 
‘Will you renounce the vanities of the world?’—meaning by 
these, not the graver, and no less hurtful vanities of the world- 
ly and avaricious heart, but gaiety, dress, dancing, &c. And he 
who can talk solemnly and sorrowfully of these, is thought to 
give one of the clearest evidences of being a Christian. 

_- We have indeed our fears and cautions to suggest; but still it 
appears to us, that these views and this treatment of the sub- 
ject of recreation, are both very unjust and very injurious. 
Undoubtedly there are amusements that are sinful, such as 
gaming and all those which are enjoyed at the expense of cruelty 
to animals. And there are others which are made sinful by 
abuse. But it is equally true of the pursuits of business, that 
some are wrong,and others are abused. And we might as 
justly lay one as the other, under the ban of the pulpit, and talk 
against it as the sinful way of the world, and shut it out from 
the lawful course of a Christian’s life. 
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We said, that this treatment of recreation is injurious. | It is 
so in various ways. Men must and will have amusement of some 
kind. It is an irresistible dictate of their nature to seek re- 
lief and recreation from their toils. Now to proscribe every- 
thing of this sort, is to plunge them into a kind of necessity of 
violating their conscience. It does so, that is, if they yield to 
such instructions. But it is more likely, that they will not, and if 
they do not, then the teacher loses influence. He will be re- 
garded, and with some reason, as a sour misanthrope, or a 
weak enthusiast, ignorantly or angrily condemning the lawful 
and cheerful pleasures of life. Suppose, for instance, it were 
maintained—and there have been religionists gloomy and mis- 
taken enough to maintain it—that to laugh is to commit a 
heinous sin. Now the propensity to this is known to be 
natural and irresistible. The precept that forbids it, must 
be violated, and must therefore unavoidably injure the influ- 
ence of him that teaches, or the conscience of him that is 
taught. 

There is another injury done by this opposition to the gen- 
teel and decent amusements of society, resulting from the fact 
already alluded to; viz, that men must have recreation. If 
you drive them from one sort of entertainment, they will resort 
to another. If you deter them from parties of decent and well- 
behaved people, if you teach them that the sound of the viol is 
an abomination, and that to move to that sound, a very natural 
and innocent impulse, seen in children, seen on the parade 
ground, seen, we had almost said, at church, for men rise at 
the call of music—if you teach them; we say, that this isa hei- 
nous crime, you may expect to find them in the wrestling ring, 
in the bar room, or engaging in all the vicious courses and vul- 
gar sports of our out-of-door holidays. And, indeed, it is 
worthy of remark as a striking inconsistency, that some parents 
who are rigidly set against all the polished recreations of society, 
do not hesitate to expose their children to all the debasing in- 
tercourse and influences of the training field, the shooting 
match, or the election season. 

There is still another injurious consequence of this mode of 
treating recreation. As it is utterly excluded from the plan of 
a good and religious life, it does not fall into the course of re- 
ligious instruction. We cannot have it introduced into our 
pulpits, for instance, without explanation and apology. Thus, 
little or nothing is done by religion to regulate and guard the 
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mind, in its seasons of amusement—little or nothing is done 
for it, in those very seasons when it most needs guidance and 
care, when it is most off its guard; and when, too, we may 
add, it is receiving some of its deepest impressions, for men 
are most influenced, where they are most interested ; and the 
interest which many take in their amusements, and especial- 
ly many young persons, is such, that nothing in life has an 
equal charm. ‘There is nothing which they expect with so 
much eagerness and agitation; there is nothing which they leave 
with so much reluctance; there is nothing which they reflect 
on- with equal pleasure. How much does this bad state of 
mind:-show at once the neglect and the need of rational and 
pious direction! Such it shall be our endeavour to offer in the 
following discussion, to which we particularly ask the attention 
of our youthful readers, and of those who are charged with 
the parental care. 

1. We think it desirable, then, in the first place, that the use 
of recreation should be founded on something better than vague 
impulse, or a compliance with fashion. Is recreation right and 
proper? We are inclined to say that there are many to whom 
it is the most difficult of duties to suffer, or to induce themselves, 
to be amused. The mind needs this relief. And many of 
the studious and the thoughtful, many who are silent and dull, 
many who sit in their solitary places, would be essentially bene- 
fited by yielding more freely than they do to the influences of 
social intercourse and gaiety. Well, no doubt, on the other 
hand, that in many more, the propensity to recreation is too 
strong. ‘The question, now, is not about modes and degrees, 
but about the thing itself. Is it right? 

This is the question which is discussed in the tract, which 
we have placed at the head of this article. It is discussed, 
indeed, with reference to particular amusements, and we shall 
soon notice the argument in that view. But there is a spirit 
and implication pervading it and many other religious writings, 
which are of more consequence than the distinct arguments 
made use of. There is a wrong view taken, as we think, of 
life, of duty, and of human nature. It is the too exclusively 
solemn view ; not too solemn, but too exclusively of this char- 
acter. Serious indeed is this life; serious, vast, momentous 
is the work, to be done in our own minds, for which this life is 
given. We will not admit, that any religionists go beyond us, 
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in their views of this solemn trial of character. No language 
can tell how serious and perilous it is. We will say as many 
solemn things, as any others can say, of the stupendous trust 
which is committed to every human being in the requisite 
‘keeping of his own heart.’ But it does not follow, that the 
best way to meet this probation, to discharge this trust, is to 
bend the mind, without interruption, to labor, to thought, or io 
devotion. ‘The more intensely the mind is engaged in either 
of these employments, the more will it need relaxation. 

There must and should be relaxation, then, of some kind. 
Now let us pursue this admission into detail. ‘The tract before 
us condemns, without a word of qualification, al] fashionable 
amusements. We are not much concerned to defend them; 
we think they are attended with many dangers ; but the objec- 
tor had better take ground which he can maintain. What is 
he to say, if the advocate of these amusements reasons with him 
thus? ‘You do not condemn the sports of your children. 
You do not object to their practising gymnastic exercises. 
And if their movements should resolve themselves into the form 
of a dance, and if an instrument of music in your parlour were 
used to direct their steps, I see not how you are to object 
to this amusement, in the simple form now proposed. But 
this is a fashionable amusement. Again; you do not forbid 
a game of draughts or of chess. And upon the same principle, 
you cannot condemn cards, independent of gambling. But 
this, again, is a fashionable amusement. Once more ; you do 
not proscribe all acquaintance with pure and chaste dramatic 
productions. But what it is intrinsically right to read, it can- 
not be intrinsically wrong to hear read or pronounced, or to see 
performed. And therefore the theatre, another fashionable 
amusement, is wrong only in the abuse.’ It is, indeed, abused, 
and so abused ; it is a fountain of so much ruin, it is the recep- 
tacle of such infamy—there is, as it seems to us, such a need- 
less catering for the grossest appetites, there is such an unseem- 
ly and shocking vicinity of innocence with the most shameless 
corruption, that we can speak of the theatre, in its present 
state, only in terms of utter reprobation. We seriously think 
that good men ought to do something to purify this amusement, 
or to forsake it entirely. 

But purification, as we judge, is the work at which good 
men should labor, with regard to things which are wrong only 
in the abuse. If they adopt any other principle, we know not 
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where they are to stop, till they have swept away, alike, all hu- 
man recreations and employments. The work which the 
christian moralist has to do, with society, is not to send forth 
indiscriminate denunciations, but to point out evils and dan- 
gers—is not to destroy and overwhelm, but to correct and re- 
form. 

In descending to these details, we have scarcely departed 
from the general object of this part of our discussion. We 
wish our readers, and our youthful readers especially, to re- 
flect on this subject, to consider the proper end of recreation, 
the just place it has in the order of life, the subservience which 
is required of it to the great purpose of life, its strict connexion 
with duty, and the close discriminations of conscience with which 
it is to be pursued. We wish them to consider recreation, not 
as something to be stolen, or partaken of as if it were a cuilty 
pleasure, not as something to be connived at and kept out of 
the sight of conscience—but as something to be fairly, openly, 
and honorably enjoyed, so far as it is right, and no farther— 
something to be subjected, like every other part of life, to the 
test of sober reason and enlightened purity. We desire, that 
the strictest principles and maxims of religion may be applied 
by them to their amusements, as much as to anything else 
they engage in ; that their watchfulness, their christian fidelity, 
their prayers, may extend as much to these, as to the graver 
cares of business and occupation. 

There is a feeling, too commonly prevailing, we fear, even 
in well regulated minds, that recreation is a kind of neutral 
ground in life, that reflection and religion have nothing to do 
with it, that to include it in our prayers, to speak of entering 
into it with the fear of God, would bea kind of sacrilege. It is 
considered by some as an escape from reflection. It is some- 
times called, in a questionable sense, we suspect, ‘a relaxation 
from duty.’ Some are attached to it under the very notion, 
perhaps, that there is no religion, no unwelcome seriousness in 
it. It is moreover apt to be valued for itself alone. It is not 
only no part of duty, but no preparation for it. It is used for 
its own sake, and is therefore often carried to such excess as to 
unfit, rather than prepare the mind for the more substantial 
pursuits of life. Now against these notions of recreation, as 
utterly useless, or utterly frivolous, and especially as alien to 
religion, we must object with plainness, and we cannot help 
doing so with earnestness. Amusement, pursued with such 
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notions, is what no religious man can, or ought to approve. 
And we repeat, therefore, as an observation that may open to 
us more just, enlarged and liberal ideas, that recreation is a part 
of the order of life, a part of the ordination of Providence. ‘To 
everything there is a season,’ says the Wisdom of Solomon; 
‘and a time to every purpose under the heavens ; a time to weep 
and a time to laugh, a time to mourn and a time to dance.’ 
He must mean, if this is the language of Solomon, and if it is 
the language of some other person in the dialogue, it is still 
true, that there is a time for every lawful purpose ; a time ordain- 
ed in the plan of Providence. It is sometimes asked— Could 
you do such and such things, if you were going to die, this 
week or this day?’ ‘The question may be put, if any one pleas- 
es, but it is nothing to the purpose. That is not the time for 
amusement, nor for many other things that are proper in the 
midst of life and health. 

But still there is a time for recreation. It is an appomt- 
ment for our nature as truly as the more solemn behest that 
calls us to die. If we possessed the nature of angels, we might 
not need it. But the constitution of our bodies and the frame 
of our minds are both imperfect. Neither can bear perpetual 
labor. We have before referred to this as an irresistible im- 
pulse, and an unavoidable necessity ; but we now argue that it 
is an evident ordination of Providence. 

The same thing is taught to us in the bounties of Providence. 
They are not confined to our absolute wants. They are mul- 
tiplied in a thousand gratuitous favors. ‘They cluster, not in the 
substantial products only, but in the delicate and rich fruits of 
the earth. ‘They relieve us in the vicissitude, they regale us 
in the bloom and fragrance of the seasons. Heaven has not 
confined us to mere labor, nor stinted us tomere supply. The 
arm of Providence is stretched out, not only to sustain the fee- 
ble and helpless, but to succour the weary and to guide the 
languid into the paths of recreation. It causes us to lie down 
in green pastures. It leads us beside the still waters. It re- 
stores the soul that is bowed down and heavy through man- 
ifold cares. 

If, then, recreation is demanded by the constitution of our 
nature, if it is provided for in the system of life, if Heaven de- 
signed amusement for us no less than business, let us not 
snatch it with haste, or with tumult of the spirits; let us not 
pursue it with doubts and misgivings; let us embrace the 
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offered relief, so it be lawful, with a calm mind and a clear 
conscience. 

2. Having thus defended the propensity of recreation, in 
general, Jet us consider, more particularly, under what restric- 
tions it is to be pursued. What kind of amusements may be 
safely recommended ? 

None, it should be answered, which will necessarily injure 
ourselves; none which demand the banishment from our 
minds, of the great purposes and duties, and of the solemn 
destination of human life ; none, moreover, which must be en- 
joyed at the expense of others’ peace or welfare; none, 
therefore, whose essential food is vanity, whose sole object is a 
selfish gratification, or whose highest success is a triumph over 
ignorance or indigence, over any defects of sense, beauty or 
fortune, which may be attached to our associates. We are allow- 
ed no pleasures, which surrender the birthright of intellect 
that Heaven has bestowed upon us, and degrade us to the con- 
dition of brutes; nor any degree of sensual indulgence that will 
obscure the clearness of our conceptions or enfeeble the vigor 
of our faculties. We are allowed no pleasures that assail the 
honor or peace, the conscience or virtue of our neighbour. 

Nor are we obliged to resort to such for entertainment. 
We are not driven to the company of those who sit late at the 
wine, or of those who are chained to the gaming board, and 
who, though they call it pleasure, are working out a harder 
task than that of the slave atthe oar. We are not compelled 
to enter the lists with those votaries of fashion whose illustrious 
ambition it is to rival each other in splendid dresses or equipa- 
ges, or those votaries of sport, whose glorious enthusiasm hangs 
upon the whip and spur. There are pleasures, simple, pure 
and rational, which tread lightly upon the bosom of the earth, 
and leave no stain upon the fair works of God—pleasures, 
which need not the aid of bustle or show to set them off— 
which are noiseless, because they are full of satisfaction. ‘They 
are abroad in the green fields of summer. They are pleasures 
that build their sanctuary amidst the scenes of home. They 
wander in the regions of knowledge and literature and taste. 
They linger in the interviews of friendship, and friendly conver- 
sation. ‘They waken and echo to the harmonies of music. Of 
such pleasures, nature and life and society are full. 

Without further particularizing, we shall add one or two gen- 
eral remarks, on the kind of recreations that may be recom- 
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mended. One is, that they should be suited to our character, 
circumstances, pursuits, and period of life. We should con- 
sider what our minds can bear, what our condition can afford, 
what our pursuits require, and what becomes our age. The 
gay in heart should beware of frivolity ; the feeble in virtue, of 
fascination ; the scrupulous, of wounding their conscience; the 
rash and careless, of forgetting it. The poor should not 
rival the expenditures of the rich, the opulent should remem- 
ber the lessons of temperance, and the embarrassed in their 
affairs should not forget the claims of justice in the demands 
of fashion. And as to the pursuits of life, it might be a good 
rule, to aim at some contrast between our occupations and 
amusements. ‘The sedentary and studious need activity and ex- 
ercise ; and they are bound, as a sacred duty, to seek them. 
On the other hand, it seems not expedient that those who spend 
their days in active labors, should habitually spend their evenings 
in bustling amusements—that their business and their leisure 
should alike carry them abroad ; for, then, where shall the body 
find relief, or the mind improvement ? For the active and in- 
dustrious Providence seems to appoint intellectual entertainment, 
the cultivation of taste, reading, as appropriate recreations ; and, 
indeed, if they would not lose the intellectual in the corporal 
nature, if they would improve their minds, if they would grow in 
knowledge, these resorts are as necessary as they are appro- 
priate. At least it is certain that one’s own family should have 
the most of fis leisure, whose business commonly takes him 
from it. It may be some such person to whom this subject, 
perhaps, will seem to have no application. ‘I have no concern 
with recreation,’ may be his reflection, as he turns over these 
pages,—‘ and when it is said, that all men must have amuse- 
ment, I, at least, am an exception. I spend the day about my 
business, and pass the evening quietly with my family.’ Yes, 
but this is his recreation, kindly provided to relieve the toils of 
life. Recreation is not necessarily gaiety or trifling. And let 
it be suggested to such an one, whether he might not add to 
his evening pleasures, some intellectual entertainment, the 
reading of history, or the acquisition of general information, 
or the perusal of some works of religious direction and excite- 
ment, and thus contribute to his own best improvement and 
happiness, and show his gratitude and respect for the noblest, 
the intellectual, the spiritual gifts of God. Does not the mind 
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demand so much in comparison with the outward part for 
which he is ever laboring ? 

Another ceneral remark on the kind of amusements to be 
pursued, is, that they should be as far as possible domestic. 
This, a e *y has been in some measure implied, but it needs 
particular comide ration. Itis an unfortunate notion with which 
young persons are too often suffered to grow up, that amuse- 
mentis not to be found at home. It is identified, in many 
minds, with going abroad, with dress, and tumult and publicity. 
This state of mind is, perhaps, too obvious, too well understood 
to need further illustration ; but it is at the same time, too se- 
rious, an evil to be passed over lightly. Every relaxation of 
attachment to home, is the loosening of another of the ties that 
bind the heart to all its virtuous, worthy and kind affections. 
Home is the scene of our most substantial duties, of our 
best feelings, of our discipline and preparation for the mansions 
of heaven. He whose home is dull and irksome is either a 
very unfortunate or a very depraved man. Let us beware, 
then, how this impression steals upon the minds of our chil- 
dren. Let their principal and most pleasing amusements be 
found within our own dwelling. ‘The sports of childhood and 
youth, reading, music, &c.—these are domestic pleasures ; and 
so may be others, which they commonly seek elsewhere, and to 
which large assemblies are ‘thought to be necessary. Let us 
take care that they think not the most enviable happiness is 
abroad. Let innocent and rational entertainment be familiar 
to them. Let them not say, as if it were a strange thing, ‘ We 
have had a happy day, or a happy evening at home.’ Give 
them the domestic virtues, and they will have begun well; but 
if these are neglected, the very basis of rectitude and purity is 
wanting. 

Having spoken of the propriety of recreation, and of 
some of the lawful sources and modes of it, we shall now, in 
the third place, offer a word or two on the dangers that at- 
tend it. 

The first general danger is that of vitiating and perverting 
the mind. This applies especially to some of the more public 
and popular amusements of the day, to the recreations of large 
parties and assemblies. ‘The youth is there ushered into notice, 
and exposed to the dangers either of attention or neglect, both 
of which may do equal injury. In the one case a hurtful van- 
ity may be awakened; in the other, a no less hurtful envy. 
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The good and kind affections may be sacrificed for a matter of 
dress, or of etiquette. The simplici ity of the character may 
be lost i in a love of admiration. An odious and ugly affecta- 
tion may deform the manners and deprave the mind. But 
what is worse than all this, there is danger of a miserable, 
slavish and sinful bondage to the world’s opinions and fashions. 
It is too cften forgotten, amidst scenes of sascinating amuse- 
ment, that life has any higher object, that the charms of inward 
virtue and piety are brighter than all outward show; it is too 
often forgotten, that there is a great and good Being ever with 
us, whose favor is better than life and all its pleasures. Fash- 
ion erects its shrine and calls its blind and deluded votaries, 
and they bow down with a homage as base and idolatrous as if 
they worshipped an image. Opinion reigns over the crowds, 
that throng the places of fashionable recreation; and many 
there are, who are more anxious to please their fellow beings, 
than to please their Maker ; who would shrink more from viola- 
ting the etiquette of the world, than the command of the Al- 
mighty. The curse and blight of temptation never descends 
more awfully or more fatally, than when it thus comes amidst 
smiles and gaiety, amidst the forms of civility and fashion, and 
the sounds of music and pleasure. A being on whom the law 
of fashion has done its work, who lives only in the opinion of 
others and in an outward show—a being such as Chesterfield 
has described, with a repetition and detail that are sickening 
and loathsome, notwithstanding the unequalled ease and spirit 
of his language—a being ac tuated by only one desire, and 
that, to please—by only one care, and that for the exterior of life 
niche a being, w hether man or woman, is as utterly, though 
not as visibly, degraded from the rank of humanity as the sen- 
sualist or the profligate ; and if sensuality and profligacy do not 
set their mark upon such an one, it will only be—because 
they are not the fashion! 

Another danger attending amusements is that of excess. We 
too commonly gain from education the false and injurious idea, 
that business is the drudgery, and that amusements are the 
pleasures of life. Hence we rush into the latter with eagerness ; 
we are liable to be engrossed in them—to pursue them, not as 
a subordinate, but the principal enjoyment, and thus to pursue 
them to excess and exhaustion. Hence, also, anxious and agi- 
tating preparation, late hours, and dull mornings, to the pre- 
judice alike of comfort, health, and business. We cannot help 
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speaking particularly of excessive and unseasonable appropria- 
tions of time to the purposes of recreation. 'The order of nature 
is repose in the night season, and invigorated action in the day- 
time. But to turn night into day, to make recreation or what 
ought to be such, a wearisome toil, and to give the hours pro- 
per for application, to sleep or to dull languor, is to break the 
harmonies of Providence. We ought to look at this subject as 
rational beings, conscious that life was given for great and val- 
uable purposes, and desirous so to arrange its employments and 
pleasures, as best to accomplish its true designs. ‘There is a 
time for everything ; there is a seasonable appropriation to be 
made of our time, for amusements. But it cannot ordinarily, 
we think, be very long. Three hours, we suspect, is as much 
time as most persons can spend together with profit and interest. 
If there is spirited conversation during that time it will exhaust ; 
if mere and light amusement, it is enough. 

The suggestion here made does not apply, perhaps, to what 
are called fashionable circles ; and indeed where evening par- 
ties are very frequent, the hours allotted do not usually, it is 
probable, run much beyond the time specified. But there is 
another view of the waste of time, applying particularly to the 
habits of our cities, which carries it up to a much larger amount. 
Few of our young men in this country, it is true, are exonera- 
ted from the necessity of attending to some kind of business. It 
has not been possible yet to form here a class of those, whose 
lives are devoted to ‘ killing time,’ under the notion of seeking 
pleasure. Far distant be the day when such shame on man- 
hood shall be seen among us! This may seem to be rather 
a serious opening for a suggestion with regard to persons of the 
other sex—and we do not intend to be so serious with them. 
But we ask, and leave it to others to answer, whether, with 


morning calls and evening parties, with late rising and the lan- 


guors of exhaustion, with the cares of the wardrobe and the 
toilet, life is not, in one way and another, nearly consumed, 
by many, upon amusements?—whether, with some, the splen- 
dors and gaieties of social exhibition and pleasure—we speak of 
the young—do not, either in preparation or enjoyment, form 
the very business, anxiety, fear, hope, and object of life? Our 
question is asked, and we are aware that others can answer it 
better than ourselves. But we do say, that those whom Provi- 
dence has exempted from the toils and cares which weigh up- 
on many of their less favored sisters, are bound to give some 
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decided evidence of superior intellectual accomplishment. 
Whether they do, we again leave others to judge, being our- 
selves grave men, little experienced in matters of this sort. 
We can moralize, however, and this is what we are doing. 
And we must take upon us, in this character, to say to fathers 
and mothers, that, if a fair portion of the leisure time of their 
daughters, is not devoted to the cultivation of their minds, and that 
too, by some higher means than novel reading, no christian law 
can warrant the course they are pursuing. We might ask, in- 
deed, if such a question did not carry its own answer, whether 
those to whom God has given leisure and means, should not do 
something to alleviate human want and misery—something to 
smooth the neglected pillow of sickness, to cheer the cold and 
desolate abodes of suffering poverty, to still the cries of half- 
famished children, and soothe the anguish that none will pity 
or care for—something to claim kindred for them with that no- 
ble band of devoted females, the Sisters of Charity. 

Under the head of excess, we might mention that excessive 
estimation in which a connexion with fashionable society is 
held. Fashionable life abroad, as every one knows, has crea- 
ted an wmperium in wmperio in society, a barrier of caste, more 
difficult to break through than that of rank itself. ‘The same 
tendency of things, only less fully developed, is seen here. 
The evil consists, not in the exclusion, but in the terms of the 
exclusion. It is not only exclusion, but the most arbitrary and 
unreasonable as well as bigoted exclusion—such, indeed, as 
with all our complaints of the religious world, is not to be found 
among any of its denominations. ‘There is no sect like the 
sect of the fashionable. The standard of every other sect is 
always, at least, alleged to be that of truth or sanctity ; but of 
this, it is not even worth. It is wealth, equipage, the style of 
living ; or it is mere caprice; or it is taste or manners, and 
these we will not object against—but it is always some extrin- 
sic consideration. And it is not only thus heartless, but it is 
excessively selfish. ‘The grand and governing principle of 
fashion is—escape from the multitude. It is this principle, we 
need not say, which explains the frequent changes of costume. 
The moment any form of dress falls from the nobler animals in 
the chase of fashion upon the apish multitude that is following 
after, itis degraded. What was before the ‘ lion’s mane,’ by 
change, not in the article but in the wearer, comes to be con- 
sidered as ‘calf-skin,’ fit only for ‘ recreant limbs.’-—The evil, 
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we allow, does some good, as most visible evils do. These fre- 
quent changes in dress create employment for millions; and 
every fabric is sooner or later, and by somebody or other, worn 
out. It is the selfish and dissocial principle only, that, in this 
connection, we object to. But the principle does much harm 
in other ways. ‘To select one instance, for we cannot en- 
large ;—fashionable society, in its effort to escape from the 
suititude, has at length, in the old world, hit upon the notable 
device of turning the day into night. In everything else the 
silly multitude could come up with it. But business must be done 
in the day-time. And those who are exempt from this neces- 
sity, have found no theatre for their exclusive possession, but 
that which is surrounded by the curtain of darkness. Here 
indeed they have a region to themselves ;—but the sickly dews 
of the night are descending upon it, and fev erish excitement or 
wearisome exhaustion pervades its crowded assemblies, and 
its avenues to disease, langour and vice, are many, and they 
are thronged with pale and suffering victims. 

Indeed, the evil of this excess—to return to the general 
view—the evil of this excess in recreation, whether in the 
time given, or in the eagerness with which it is pursued, does 
not terminate in itself. It leads to excess in other things. 
Undue excitement of this kind, arouses all the passions. 
The mind more easily becomes the victim of dissipation. 'The 
body, too, is exhausted, and is more ready to welcome the 
stimulating draught. It j is thus that the path of amusement is 
sometimes found to be the broad way to destruction. The 
thoughtless, the gay, the bright and beautiful are there—and, to 
the inexperienced eye, all appears fair and inviting, because it 
sees not the dark retreats of guilt and chambers of iniquity that 
lie beyond. We hope this representation does not apply to any 
amusements among us. Of this, however, we are too inexpe- 
rienced to be sure; and we are certain, at any rate, that in 
these more light and thoughtless hours, too much precaution 
cannot be taken against excess. 


We have now completed the observations we intended to 
make on the subject of recreation. Little as it has attracted 
the attention of the moralist or the preacher, we must confess 
that there are few things that more effectually dispose us to re- 
flection than a scene of amusement. It is not the outward dig- 
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nity or gravity of any situation that most fully developes the 
workings of human nature. The cottage witnesses the same pas- 
sions as the throne. ‘The gravest scene of business does not 
display a keener contrast of human interests and feelings, than 
the lightest scene of amusement. And it is because those 
who pass before us in the throng of pleasure, are so unconscious 
of all this—it is because the glare of splendor and dress and 
public display, so blinds them to these inward workings of pride 
and envy and jealousy and selfishness—it is because, that, while 
all are so eagerly seeking happiness, so many are thoughtless 
or ignorant of the true means—it is, in short, because of this 
contrast between the outward gaiety and splendor, and the in- 
ward ennui and dissatisfaction, between the outward grace of 
form and feature and the inward unloveliness, that we are often 
moved to reflection and even to sadness. 

Nor is there any scene on which we are more ready to in- 
voke the highest influences of piety. Nor is there any that 
more needs them. We see that it isthe felt presence of God 
that is wanted to give its true dignity and calmness and joy to 
society—that it is needed for social man, in the midst of the 
crowd as much as it is for individual man in the solitude of his 
closet. We see that a cheerful and affectionate piety would 
spread new life and beauty through the assembly of the young, 
the prosperous and gay. 

And this affectionate piety seems to us as suitable for such 
an occasion as it is needful. How striking is the display of di- 
vine goodness, which, at such a time, is before us! All this 
world’s good is a profusion and splendor that almost captivates 
the senses—youth, and gaiety of heart, over which the shadows 
of earthly change have not yet come—the mind bright and 
buoyant, the step elastic that springs unconsciously from the 
earth it touches, the ear opened to the melodies of sound, the 
eye radiant with pleasure—no sickness yet, no heart-breaking 
sorrow, no blighting disappointment—the diseased, indeed, suf- 
fer, the bereaved mourn, the neglected and forlorn sign and 
complain, but they are not here,—HERE is the company, the 
selected and favored company, as it were, of the joyous and 
gay! And shall they render no thanks to the Giver of all this? 
Shall they not hallow their pleasures in the love of Him who 
dispenses them? Who shall thank God, if not the young, if 
not the joyful, if not the favored? 

Let these reflections come to us,—we say not in our happi- 
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est hours, for they are more retired hours, and piety must have 
part with them,—but let these pious reflections come to us, in 
the next happier hours of society. Let an incense go up from 
our dwellings, when the kind and the friendly, the cheerful and 
the favored are gathered there. Let Holiness to the Lord, 
be written, not on our temples and closets only, but upon all 
our habitations, upon all the places of our labor and of our 
recreation. 





Art. VII—1. The Ancient History of Universalism: from 
the Time of the Apostles, to its indemaation in the Fifth 
General Council, A. D. 553. With an Appendix, trac- 
ing the Doctrine down to the Era of the Reformation. 
By Hosea Batiov, 2d. Boston. Marsh & Capen. 
1829. 12mo. pp. 326. 

2. The Modern History of Universalism, from the Era of 
the Reformation to the Present Time. By 'THomas 
Wuittemore. Boston. 1830. 12mo. pp. 458. 


THEsE volumes evince considerable research, and are writ- 
ten in a good spirit. ‘They are, we conceive, unnecessarily dif- 
fuse, and for this, as well as for other reasons, are not likely to 
be read very extensively. We shall give, as succinctly as possi- 
ble, the most important facts and authorities which they con- 
tain respecting the history of Universalism. Some of the infor- 
mation, and that especially which relates to the rise of the doc- 
trine which denies a future retribution altogether, will be new 
to many of our readers. 

__ In speaking of the Orthodox writers of the two first centuries, 
Mr Ballou admits that,— 


‘ Nearly all allude to, or expressly assert, a future judgment anda 
future state of punishment : seven call it the everlasting the eternal 
fire or torment; but out of these there are three who certainly did 
not think it endless, as two of them believed the dam ed would 
be annihilated, and the other asserted their restoration to bliss. 
What were the views of the remaining four, upon this point, can- 
not be determined ; since the circumstance just mentioned shows 
that their use of the word everlasting, isno criterion.’ Anc. Hist. 
p. 67. 
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The authority here referred to as in favor of a future resto- 
ration, is the Sibylline Oracles, generally supposed to have been 
christian forgeries of the second century, and therefore adduc- 
ed by Mr Ballou as containing the views really held at that time, 
at least by the forgers. 


‘They contain the earliest explicit declaration extant of a res- 
toration from the torments of hell. Having predicted the burn- 
ing. of the universe, the resurrection of the dead, the scene before 
the eternal judgment-seat, and the condemnation and horrible 
torments of the damned in the flames of hell, the writer proceeds 
to expatiate on the bliss and the privileges of those who are sav- 
ed; and he concludes his account by saying that, after the gen- 
eral judgment, ‘‘ the omnipotent, incorruptible God shall confer 
another favor on his worshippers, when they shall ask him: he 
shall save mankind from the pernicious fire and immortal agonies. 
This will he do. For, having gathered them, safely secured from 
the unwearied flame, and appointed them to another place, he 
shall send them, for his people’s sake, into another and an eternal 
life, with the immortals on the Elysian plain, where flow perpet- 
ually the long dark waves of the deep sea of Acheron.”’ Ane. 
Hist. p. 54. 


The two writers mentioned above as having held the doctrine 
of annihilation, are Justin Martyr, and Ireneus, the former of 
whom died A. D. 162, and the latter A. D. 190. According 
to Mr Ballou, Justin’s opinion concerning the future state of 
mankind was,— 


‘ That all souls, after death, are reserved in a certain place, pro- 
bably the Infernum of the Latins, till the general resurrection 
and judgment ; when the righteous, whether Christians, or such 
heathens as Socrates and Plato, shall reign with Christ a thousand 
years upon earth, and then be admitted to the celestial mansions ; 
while the wicked shall be condemned to a punishment which he 
frequently calls everlasting. In another place, however, he states 
his opinion upon this last point more particularly, and represents 
that the wicked will be, eventually, annihilated : “‘ Souls,” says he, 
“are not immortal......... 1 do not say that all souls will 
die. Those of the pious will remain [after death] in a certain bet- 
ter place, and those of the unholy and wicked in a worse, all ex- 
pecting the time of judgment. In this manner, those which are 
worthy to appear before God, never die ; but the others are tor- 
mented so long as God wills that they should exist and be tor- 
mented...... Whatever does, or ever will, exist in depend- 
ance on the will of God, is of a perishable nature, and can be an- 
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nihilated so as to exist no longer. God alone is gelf-existent, and 
by his own nature imperishable, and therefore he is God ; but all 
other things are begotten and corruptible. For which reason, 
souls both suffer punishment and die.”’ Anc. Hist. pp. 57, 58. 


Ireneus seems also to have entertained the same general ex- 
pectations respecting the dead. He supposes,— 


‘That souls are, after death, reserved in some invisible place, 
the Infernum of the heathens, whither Christ went and preached 
after his crucifixion, delivering from sufferance those who there 
believed. At the end of the world, which was then very near at 
hand, all were to be raised, and brought to judgment, when the 
just should be admitted to a thousand years’ reign with Christ 
upon earth, preparatory to endless bliss in heaven; but the un- 
just should be sent into inextinguishable and eternal fire. Here, 
he appears to think, they will be annihilated: he contends that 
souls or spirits, like all other created things, depend entirely on 
the upholding providence of God for their continuance in being, 
and that they can “exist only so long as he wills. For,” says 
he, “‘ the principle of existence is not inherent in our own consti- 
tution, but given us by God. He who cherishes this gift, and is 
thankful to the Giver, shall exist forever; but he who despises it, 
and is ungrateful, deprives himself of the privilege of existing 
forever.” ’ Anc. Hist. pp. 64, 65. 


We give these extracts not because we regard them as very 
satisfactory or decisive, but because they afford some glimpses 
of the manner in which the early Christians thought and reason- 
ed on this subject. Clement of Alexandria, who flourished about 
the beginning of the third century, is commonly accounted the 
first writer of eminence and respectability who can be fairly 
claimed as a Universalist. ‘Itis manifest throughout his works,’ 
says Daille, ‘ that Clement thought all the punishments that God 
inflicts upon men, are salutary, and executed by him only for the 
‘purpose of instruction and reformation. Of this kind he reck- 
ons the torments which the damned in hell suffer.’ Such was 
probably his real belief, though it is to be gathered rather from 
the spirit and general tenor of his writings, than from any ex- 
plicit and positive declarations. ‘The following passages from 
his Stromata are as much to the point as any which have yet 
been adduced. 

‘« Wherefore, since the Lord descended to hell for no other 


purpose than to preach the gospel there, he preached it either to 
all, or only to the Jews. If to all, then all who believed there, 
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were saved, whether Jews or Gentiles. And the chastisements 
of God are salutary and instructive, leading to amendment, and 
preferring the repentance to the death of the sinner ; especially as 
souls in their separate state, though darkened by evil passions, 
have yet a clearer discernment than they had whilst in the body, 
because they are no longer clouded and encumbered by the flesh.” 
Again he says, “ Now all the poets, as well as the Greek philos- 
ophers, took their notions of the punishments after death, and the 
torments of fire, from the Hebrews. Does not Plato mention the 
rivers of fire, and that profound abyss which the Jews call 
Gehenna [hell,] together with other places of punishment, where 
the characters of men are reformed by suffering?”’ Anc. Hist. 
p. 73. 


Cotemporary with the last mentioned Father, but belonging to 
the Western or Latin Church, was the celebrated Tertullian. 
He is understood to have been the first christian writer, who 
expressly asserted that the torments of the wicked will be of 
‘equal duration’ with the happiness of the good. It is painful 
to notice the ferocious exultation, with which his imagination 
dwells on the prospect. 


*** You are fond of your spectacles,” said he, in allusion to the 
Pagans; “ there are other spectacles: that day disbelieved, derid- 
ed, by the nations, that last and eternal day of judgment, when 
all ages shall be swallowed up in one conflagration—what a varie- 
ty of spectacles shall then appear! How shall I admire, how 
laugh, how rejoice, how exult, when I behold so many kings, wor- 
shipped as gods in heaven, together with Jove himself, groaning 
in the lowest abyss of darkness! so many magistrates who perse- 
cuted the name of the Lord, liquefying in fiercer flames than they 
ever kindled against Christians ; so many sage philosophers blush- 
ing in raging fire, with their scholars whom they persuaded to 
despise God, and to disbelieve the resurrection ; and so many po- 
ets shuddering before the tribunal not of Radamanthus, not of 
Minos, but of the disbelieved Christ! Then shall we hear the 
tragedians more tuneful under their own sufferings ; then shall we 
see the players far more sprightly amidst the flames; the chari- 
oteer all red-hot in his burning car ; and the wrestlers hurled, not 
upon the accustomed list, but on a plain of fire.”’ Anc. Hist. 
pp. 80, 81. 


We now approach an interesting epoch in the history of Uni- 
versalism, the publication of Origen’s book De Principiis, about 
A. D. 230. In summing up what is known of the state of the 
doctrine at this period Mr Ballou remarks ;— 
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‘It appears, then, that of the orthodox Christians, some believed 
the eventual salvation of all mankind, after a future punishment 
for the wicked ; while others, again, held the doctrine of endless 
misery. This diversity of opinion, however, occasioned no di- 
visions, no controversies nor contentions among them; and both 
sentiments existed together in the church without reproach. If 
we may hazard a conjecture, the generality of the orthodox had 
not any fixed nor definite opinion on the subject. That there was 
a future state of suffering, they all agreed; but whether it were 
endless, or would terminate in annihilation, or whether it would 
result in a general restoration, were probably points which few in- 
quired into. Such, we may suppose, was the case with the or- 
thodox churches.’ Anc. Hist. pp. 83, 84. 


As for the early heretics, they appear to have believed gene- 
rally in a final restoration, a doctrine essentially interwoven with 
the Gnostic philosophy respecting the soul. According to this 
philosophy all souls were either parts detached from the soul of 
the universe, or emanations from the divine mind, which, after 
certain transmigrations in the case of wicked men, would event- 
ually find their way back to their original abode. Mosheim gives 
the following account of the faith of the Basilideans, on this 
point, with which that of most of the other Gnostic Christians 
appears to have agreed. ‘The souls that paid obedience to the 
precepts and injunctions communicated to them from above, 
might expect, upon the dissolution of the body, to regain their 
original seats in the blissful mansions; but those who neglected 
availing themselves of the proffered instruction, were destined 
to migrate into other bodies either of men or brute animals, un- 
til their impurities should be wholly purged away.’ It is re- 
markable, that, forward as the Orthodox of those days were to 
point out and denounce the supposed errors of the heretics, 
they appear never to have condemned their Universalism, of 
which, however, at least in regard to some of the heretics, they 
could not have been ignorant. 

Universalism was first publicly condemned as stated and ad- 
vocated in the works of Origen; and this, too, not until nearly 
a century and a half after his death, and not until his name had 
become peculiarly odious on account of other imputed heresies 
and blasphemies. Origen was born in Egypt A. D. 185 or 
186, where he spent most of his life; but being driver into 
exile by the persecutions of his bishop Demetrius, of Alexandria, 
he passed several years in different cities of Asia, and died at 
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Tyre A. D. 253. Dr Lardner says of him, that ‘he had the 
happiness of uniting different accomplishments, being at once 
the greatest preacher, and the most learned and voluminous wri- 
ter of the age; nor is it easy to say which is most admirable, 
his learning or his virtue. Ina word, it must be owned that 
Origen, though not perfect nor infallible, was a bright light in the 
church of Christ, and one of those rare personages that have 
done honor to human nature.’ His cotemporaries extol him 
in terms much less measured, by whom, and for some years af- 
terwards, he seems to have been regarded, in the words of 
Jerome, as ‘ the greatest doctor of the churches since the apos- 


tles.’ The following were his views of the future state, as giv- 
en by Mr Ballou. 


‘In the resurrection, mankind will come forth with bodies, not 
of gross earthly matter, but of an aerial substance ; and then the 
whole human race, both good and bad, will be subjected to a fiery 
ordeal in the general conflagration, with different degrees of 
pain, according to their moral purity or corruption. The right- 
eous will quickly pass through this trial into the enjoyments of hea- 
ven; but the wicked will then be condemned to the punishments of 
hell, which consist both of inflicted pain, and of the remorse of 
conscience. These sufferings, though he calls them everlasting, 
Origen held, would be apportioned, in length and severity, to each 
one’s wickedness and hardness of heart : for some, they would be 
shorter and more moderate ; but for others, especially for the dev- 
il, they would necessarily be rendered intense, and protracted to 
an immense duration, in order to overcome the obstinacy and cor- 
ruption of the guilty sufferers. At last, however, the whole intel- 
ligent creation should be purified, and God become all in all.’ 
Anc. Hist. pp. 98, 99. 


On this subject, however, it will be more satisfactory to most 
of our readers, to let Origen speak for himself. In his work 
De Principis he says,— 


‘**'The end and consummation of the world will take place, 
when all shall be subjected to punishments proportioned to their 
several sins; and how long each one shall suffer, in order to re- 
ceive his deserts, God only knows. But we suppose that the good- 
ness of God, through Christ, will certainly restore all creatures 
into one final state; his very enemies being overcome and sub- 
dued.”’ Anc. Hist. pp. 86, 87. 


He expresses the same doctrine more at length in his answer 
to Celsus. 
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‘«‘The Stoics say that when the most powerful of the elements 
shall prevail, then will come the universal conflagration, and all 
things be converted into fire; but we assert that the Word, who 
is the wisdom of God, shall bring together all intelligent creatures, 
and convert them into his own perfection, through the instrumen- 
tality of their free will and of their exertions. or though among 
the disorders of the body there are, indeed, some which the med- 
ical art cannot heal, yet we deny that of all the vices of the soul, 
there is any which the supreme Word cannot cure. For the 
Word is more powerful than all the diseases of the soul; and he 
applies his remedies to each one, according to the pleasure of 
God. And the consummation of all things will be the extinction 
of sin; but whether it shall then be so abolished as never to re- 
vive again in the universe, does not belong to the present dis- 
course to show. What relates, however, to the entire abolition 
of sin and the reformation of every soul, may be obscurely traced 
in many of the prophecies; for there we discover that the name 
of God is to be invoked by all, so that all shall serve him with one 
consent ; that the reproach of contumely is to be taken away, and 
that there is to be no more sin, nor vain words, nor treacherous 
tongue. This may not, indeed, take place with mankind in the 
present life, but be accomplished after they shall have been liber- 
ated from the body.”’ Anc. Hist. pp. 113, 114. 


A multitude of passages might be cited to the same effect, 
but we shall content ourselves with adding the following from 
his Commentaries on the Epistle to the Romans. 


‘« The word of the gospel in the present life, purifies the saints, 
whether Israelites or Gentiles, according to that expression of our 
Lord, Now ye are clean through the word I have spoken unto you. 
(John xv. 3.) But he who shall have spurned the cleansing which 
is effected by the gospel of God, will reserve himself for a dreadful 
and penal course of purification ; for the fire of hell shall, by its tor- 
ments, purify him whom neither the apostolic doctrine nor the 
evangelical word has cleansed: as itis written, I will thoroughly 
purify. you with fire (Isa. i. 25). But how long, or for how ma- 
ny ages, sinners shall be tormented in this course of purification 
which is effected by the pain of fire, he only knows to whom the 
Father hath committed all judgment, and who so loved his crea- 
tures that for them he laid aside the form of God, took the form 
of a servant, and humbled himself unto death, that all men 
might be saved and come to the knowledge of the truth.”’ Ane. 
Hist. p. 118. 


It should be particularly noticed that Origen, like other early 
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Universalists, uses freely the expressions ‘ everlasting fire,’ 
‘everlasting punishment.’ &c., as they are used in Scripture, 
without any explanation. This proves that these expressions, 
or rather the corresponding expressions in Greek, their vernacu- 
lar tongue, were not understood by them to signify an absolute 
perpetuity. In advancing his sentiments on this subject, too, 
he never appears to do it in the way of controversy, as if they 
were, or ever had been, generally disputed. Neither does it 
appear that during his life time his Orthodoxy was ever called 
in question, though on account of some offences in matters of 
discipline he had many bitter enemies, who would have been 
eager to proclaim his errors if any had been suspected. 
About fifty years after his death a violent attack was made on 
some of his opinions by Methodius, bishop of Tyre, but his 
Universalism is not included among his supposed heresies, and 
escapes without a censure. Subsequently to this, and about 
A. D. 310, a formal and elaborate Apology for Origen, was 
written by Pamphilus and Eusebius, presbyters of Cesarea, 
and the latter the well known father of ecclesiastical history. 
In this work they arrange the charges brought against him by 
his enemies under nine heads, the seventh of which is, that 
‘they calumniously attack him on the resurrection of the dead, 
and the punishment of the impious; accusing him of denying 
that torments are to be inflicted on sinners.’ 


‘ When they come to defend him against the latter item in the 
seventh charge, that is, against the charge of having denied all 
future punishment, they select, among several other testimonies 
from his works, two distinct paragraphs, in which he had as usual 
spoken of torments to be hereafter inflicted by fire ; but in which 
he, at the same time, represented them as altogether remedial : 
‘We are to understand,” said he, “ that God, our physician, in 
order to remove those disorders which our souls contract from va- 
rious sins and abominations, uses that painful mode of cure, and 
brings those torments of fire upon such as have lost the health of 
the soul, just as an earthly physician, in extreme cases, subjects 
his patients to cautery.” ‘‘ And Isaiah teaches that the punish- 
ment said to be inflicted by fire, is very needful ; saying of Israel, 
The Lord shall wash away the filth of the sons and daughters of 
Zion, and purge the blood from their midst, by the spirit of judg- 
ment, and the spirit of burning. (Isa. iv. 4.)”’ &c. 

‘This testimony from Origen, like a thousand other passages 
which might have been selected from his writings, was, indeed, 
an effectual refutation of the particular charge brought against 
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him ; but it was, at the same time, a proof that he regarded future 
punishment as purifying and salutary. Had this sentiment been 
obnoxious at that day, Pamphilus and Eusebius would rather have 
avoided such passages, than have obtruded them, thus unnecessari- 
ly, upon the attention of his captious enemies; lest in defending 
him from an accusation so easily refuted, they should bring upon 
him one that could never be removed.’ Anc. Hist. pp. 157, 158. 


Meanwhile other doctrines advocated by Origen had become 
more and more odious to many in the church, particularly 
those respecting the trinity, and the preexistence of souls; and 
a strong party had arisen against his followers, embittered not 
a little by personal jealousies and political reasons. Neverthe- 
less it was not until A. D. 394, in an angry letter from Epipha- 
nius, bishop of Cyprus, to John, bishop of Jerusalem, that we 
find their Universalism publicly assailed ; and then, too, only 
that exaggerated feature of it, which relates to the salvation 
of the devil. Epiphanius complains, among other things, that ;— 


‘ « Origen, the renowned doctor, dared to teach that the Devil is 
again to become what he originally was, to return to his former 
dignity, and to enter the kingdom of heaven! O wickedness! 
who is so mad and stupid as to believe that holy John Bapiist, 
and Peter, and John the Apostle and Evangelist, and that Isaiah 
also, and Jeremiah, and the rest of the prophets, are to become 
fellow-heirs with the Devil in the kingdom of heaven!”’ Ane. 


Hist. pp. 213, 214. 


The enemies of Origen appear now to have been in the as- 
cendant, and they soon afterwards procured a condemnation of 
his obnoxious sentiments by a synod at Alexandria, then by the 
Roman Pontiff, and lastly by a synod at Cyprus. These, it is 
believed, were the first public acts of the church directed 
against Universalism. 


‘ All the formal records of those proceedings have long since 
perished ; but from cotemporary authority we learn that the tenet 
which gave most offence in the Alexandrian synod, was this: 
‘that as Christ was crucified in our world for the redemption of 
mankind, so he would taste death, in the eternal state, for the sal- 
vation of the Devil.” This two-fold death of Christ, though some- 
times intimated by Origen, was by no means one of his fixed 
opinions ; and it can have been only from an ungenerous zeal to 
take the utmost advantage of his suggestions, that it was inserted 
in the present charge. It also appears, that in addition to this 
particular, his doctrine of ‘the salvation of the devil and his an- 
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gels,” was expressly condemned in some of these public decrees, 
either at Alexandria, Cyprus or Rome ; and likewise another no- 
tion, which cannot, with so much justice, be ascribed to him, 
‘that in the distant ages of eternity, the blessed in heaven will, 
by degrees, relapse into sin, and descend into the regions of woe, 
while, on the other hand, the damned will rise to the mansions of 
purity and joy: thus constituting, by perpetual revolutions, a 
ceaseless alternation of happiness and misery.” ‘These, we are 
informed, were the principal errors now condemned; and they 
were probably alleged to justify the sentence which was passed, 
forbidding his works to be read, and placing him on the list of 
heretics. But, what is remarkable, it is, at the same time, cer- 
tain that his doctrine of the salvation of all mankind, was not 
condemned, and that some of the Orthodox continued to avow it 
in the church with impunity.’ Anc. Hist. pp. 230, 231. 


Asa proof of the correctness of the last suggestion we find, 
that— 


‘ Augustine—about twenty years afterwards, reasons with those 
merciful brethren among the Orthodox, who held the salvation of 
all mankind. He says they urged the superior benevolence of 
their doctrine as a proof of its truth; and he exposes their incon- 
sistency in using this argument, by daring them to extend it, like 
Origen, to the salvation of the devil and his angels. For this, 
adds he, the church has condemned him; and they, of course, 
dare not go to the same extremity.’ Anc. Hist. p. 231. 


It was not until the Fifth General Council, held A. D. 553, 
at Constantinople, that the doctrine of a final restoration of the 
wicked, in connexion with Origen’s other distinguishing tenets, 
was formally condemned as heretical by the supreme judicatory 
of the Catholic Church. From that time consistent Catholics 
have been obliged to adopt, as part of their creed, these words 
of the deeree with which it concludes. 


*** Whoever says or thinks that the torments of the demons 
and of impious men are temporal, so that they will, at length, 
come to an end, or whoever holds a restoration either of the de- 
mons or of the impious, let him be anathema. Anathema to Ori- 
gen Adamantius, who taught these things among his detestable 
and accursed dogmas ; and to every one who believes these things, 
or asserts them, or who shall ever dare to defend them in any part, 
let there be anathema: In Christ Jesus our Lord, to whom be 
glory forever. Amen.”’ Anc. Hist. p. 299. 


We have thought it best, for the sake of perspicuity, to give 
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a connected history of the waning of Origen’s popularity and Or- 
thodoxy, and of the fate of Universalism as advocated in his 
writings, without turning aside to notice the other supporters of 
the same doc trine, who arose from time to time among his co- 
temporaries and followers. It is certain that until the close of 
the fourth century this opinion was still held and avowed by 
many among the most eminent Orthodox Fathers in the East. 
To multiply testimonies, would lead us beyond our limits and 
purpose in this review; but some of them are so remarkable 
and decisive, that they ‘ought not to be passed over in silence. 
Here we would remark, once for all, that we have not verified 
all the citations which we have taken from Mr Ballou’s work ; 
but so far as our examination has gone, we have found him suffi- 
ciently accurate. 

Titus, bishop of Bostra, A. D. 364, according to the reluc- 
tant confession of Tillemont, ‘seems to have followed the 
dangerous error ascribed to Origen, that the pains of the dam- 
ned, and even those of the demons themselves, will not be eter- 
nal.’ In his book against the Manicheans he says, that— 


‘The “abyss of hell is, indeed, a place of torment; but it is 
not eternal, nor did it exist in the original constitution of nature. 
It was made afterwards, as a remedy for sinners, that it might 
cure them. And the punishments are holy, as they are remedial 
and salutary in their effect upon transgressors; for they are in- 
flicted, not to preserve them in their wickedness, but to make 
them cease from their wickedness. The anguish of their suffer- 
ings compels them to break off their vices.”’ Anc. Hist. p. 169. 


Gregory, bishop of Nyssa, is another high Orthodox author- 
ity in favor of Universalism, as Daille is constrained to ad- 
mit. This distinguished Father, who died A. D. 394, asks, 
in a treatise on the declaration of the apostle, ‘Then shall the 
Son also be subject unto him who put all things under him’— 


‘« What, therefore, is the scope of St. Paul’s reasoning in this 
place? ‘That the nature of evil shall, at length, be wholly exter- 
minated, and divine, immortal goodness embrace within itself ev- 
ery rational creature ; so that of all who were made by God, not 
one shall be excluded from his kingdom. All the viciousness, 
that like a corrupt matter is mingled in things, shall be dissolved 
and consumed in the furnace of purgatorial fire ; and every thing 
that had its origin from God, shall be restored to its pristine state 
of purity.”’ Anc. Hist. pp. 187, 188. 
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We give a passage from another of his works, together with 
some remarks on his use of the term ‘ everlasting.’ 


‘*“T believe,” said he, “that punishment will be administered 
in proportion to each one’s s corruptness. For it would be unequal 
to torment with the same purgatorial pains, him who has long in- 
dulged in transgression, and him who has only fallen into a few 
common sins. But that grievous flame shall burn for a longer or 
shorter period, according to the kind and quantity of the matter 
that supports it. T heretore, to whom there is much corruption 
attached, with him it is necessary that the flame which is to con- 
sume it, should be great, and of long duration; but to him in 
whom the wicked disposition has been already in part subjected, 
a proportional degree of that sharper and more vehement punish- 
ment shall be remitted. All evil, however, must, at length, be 
entirely removed from every thing, so that it shall no more ex- 
-"* 

‘ Like the earlier Universalists, Gregory freely applied the word 
everlasting to future punishment: a circumstance which, proba- 
bly, has betrayed some critics into the hasty conclusion, that he 
sometimes denied the doctrine of Universal Restoration, and as- 
serted that of endless misery. A remarkable use of that phrase 
occurs in a passage where he alludes to the ultimate fate of such 
as have become confirmed in debauchery: ‘‘ Whoever,” says he, 
‘“‘ considers the divine power, will plainly perceive that it is able, 
at length, to restore, by means of the everlasting purgation and 
expiatory sufferings, those who have gone even to this extremity 
of wickedness.”’ Anc. Hist. pp. 189-191. ’ 

So thought some of the most respectable Greek Fathers ; 
but among the Latins, Universalism, if it ever prevailed there, 
had for the most part, long before this, shrunk up and dis- 
appeared in the Catholic doctrine of purgatory. The ma- 
jority seem early to have inclined to the opinion that true 
Catholics, if they died with the stain of unrepented guilt on 
their souls, might still expect to be purified by purgatorial 
flames, and restored to holiness and felicity. But heretics, 
the excommunicated, and all infidels were’ doomed to end- 
less woe. Some among them, like Arnobius of Sicca, ad- 
vocated, it is true, the doctrine of annihilation ; for, in his large 
work against the Gentiles, he maintains that the wicked will 
hereafter ‘ be thrown into torrents of fire, amidst dark caverns 
and whirlpools, where they shall at length be annihilated, and 
vanish in perpetual extinction.’ ‘The prevailing opinion in the 
West, however, appears to have accorded on this, as on most 
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other subjects, with that of Cyprian, Lactantius, and Augus- 
tin, who held that the torments of a portion at least of the 
damned, would be strictly speaking interminable. Jerome 
committed himself in favor of a final restitution in his earlier 
writings, in consequence probably of his studies and long resi- 
dence in the East; but when this was afterwards urged on 
him as an inconsistency in one so bitterly opposed to Origen- 
ism, he disavowed the sentiment. Like many of his cotem- 
poraries he seems to have begun his opposition to Universalism, 
not so much from hostility to that doctrine, as to the other al- 
leged errors of Origen, with which it was associated. We 
shall give his first, and probably his unprejudiced convictions on 


this subject, as set forth in his Commentaries, published about 
A. D. 388. 


‘* Now, in the restitution of all things, when Christ, the true 
Physician, shall come to heal the body of the universal church, 
torn at present and dislocated in its members, then shall every 
one, according to the measure of his own faith and knowledge of 
the Son of God, assume his proper office, and return to his origi- 
nal state; not, however, as some heretics represent, that all will 
be changed into angels, or made into creatures of one uniform 
rank. But each member shall be made perfect according to his 
peculiar office and capacity. For instance: the apostate angel 
shall become such as he was created ; and man, who has been cast 
out of paradise, shall be restored thither again. And this shall 
be accomplished in such a way, that all shall be united together 
by mutual charity, so that the members will delight in each other, 
and rejoice in each others’ promotion. Then shall the whole 
body of Christ, the universal church, such as it was originally, 
dwell in the celestial Jerusalem, which, in another passage, the 
Apostle calls the mother of saints.” Again, Jerome says, “‘ The 
apostate angels, and the prince of this world, and Lucifer the 
morning star, though now ungovernable, licentiously wandering 
about, and plunging themselves into the depths of sin, shall, in the 
end, embrace the happy dominion of Christ and his saints.’’’ 
Anc. Hist. pp. 198, 199. 


Pelagius must be regarded as the most rational and liberal 
divine of his day; but he was not a Universalist. In a con- 
fession of faith, written early in the fifth century, he affirms 
‘that there is one life for the saints, but rewards different ac- 
cording to their labors;as on the other hand the punish- 
ments of wicked men shall be according to the measure of 
their sins.’ Still he expressly maintains, ‘ that we shall forever 
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remain such as we shall be once made after the resurrection.’ 
Even he, too, though he rejected the doctrine of original sin, 
was so far misled by the stress then beginning to be laid on the 
Catholic sacraments, that he considered baptism essential to 
the salvation of those who died in infancy. His system, however, 
did not allow him to suppose that unbaptized infants, dying free 
alike from original and acquired guilt, would be punished forever, 
or at all; but only that they would have no title to the positive 
rewards promised to Christians, that they would not be heirs 
of the kingdom of heaven. He seems, therefore, to have be- 
lieved in a middle state between heaven and hell, into which 
infants dying unbaptized, and virtuous heathens, would be ad- 
mitted, and where they would be forever fixed. With the Lat- 
ins generally, he understands the Greek words commonly 
translated ‘ everlasting,’ ‘ forever,’ &c., as signifying an absolute 
eternity. The question, however, arises, whether such men 
as Lactantius and Augustin were as competent to decide the 
true import of difficult and ambiguous expressions in the Greek, 
a foreign language, as Origen and Gregory, to whom this lan- 
guage was their mother tongue. 

The following summary of the views entertained at this peri- 
od by Orthodox Christians respecting future punishment, and 
the final extent of salvation, will conclude what we have to say 
of the ancient history of Universalism. 


‘1. The most rigid among them believed that none would here- 
after be saved, except those who died in the true faith, and in the 
exercise of godliness ; and most, if not all of these held, for the 
less deserving saints, a mild purgatory, by which they were to be 
thoroughly cleansed, before their admission into heaven. Such 
were the sentiments of the famous Augustine, the oracle of the 
western church. 2. Another class held, in substance with the 
more ancient fathers Lactantius, Hilary, Basil and Ambrose, that 
all would finally be saved, who continued to the last in the catho- 
lic faith and discipline, whatever were their moral characters ; 
but that such of them as lived wickedly should suffer a long excru- 
ciating trial by fire in the future world, before their reception to 
bliss. This, probably, was the common, the popular belief; and 
Jerome must be numbered among its professed advocates. 3. 
Others believed that all would eventually be saved, who had been 
baptized in the catholic church, and had partaken of the eucha- 
rist, into whatever crimes, errors and heresies they might after- 
wards have fallen; alleging in their support, the declarations of 
the Saviour, that whoever eateth of this bread, shall live forever, and 
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the remark of the apostle, that the church is the body of Christ. 
4. There were some of the Orthodox, who, though they held, 
agreeably to the decision of the late councils against Origen, that 
the devil and his angels would suffer endless punishment, believ- 
ed, nevertheless, that all mankind, without exception, would be 
saved; the wicked, after ages of torment in hell. 5. The last 
class of the Orthodox, which was undoubtedly small, held that God 
had indeed threatened future misery on the impenitent, but that 
the saints, at the great judgment day, would so earnestly intercede 
with the Almighty in behalf of the world, that all mankind, even 
the impious and the infidels, would be saved, without any suffer- 
ing at all; while the devil and his angels should be abandoned to 
endless torture. ‘To prove the right of God to remit his threaten- 
ings, they adduced the judgment denounced, but not executed, 
upon Nineveh. 

‘ All this variety of opinion appears to have been tolerated in the 
church; and it is natural to suppose that there were some who 
still held in secret, with Origen, that all intelligences, including 
the apostate angels, would “ultimately be reconciled to God. 


Anc. Hist. pp. 248, 2 49, 


It is no argument against a disputed doctrine, that it was 
pronounced heretical by a general council of the sixth century, 
or that no traces of its prevalence can be found during the long 
night which gathered over the christian world, after the church 
of Rome had gained an entire and undisputed ascendency. 
Universalism reappeared at the first dawn of the Reformation. 


‘In England, Langham, Archbishop of Canterbury, convened 
a council in A. D. 1368, and with the advice of his divines, gave 
judgment against thirty propositions which were taught in his 
province. Among them “ the following opinions were condemn- 
ed: 1. Every man ought to have the free choice of turning to 
God, or from him; and according to this choice he will be saved 
or damned. 2. Baptism is not necessary to the salvation of in- 
fants. 3. No person will be damned for original sin only. 4. 
Grace, as it is commonly explained, is an illusion; and eternal 
life may be acquired by the force of nature. 5. Nothing can be 
bad merely because it is forbidden. 6. The fruit that Adam was 
forbidden to eat, was forbidden because it was in itself bad. 7. 
Man is necessarily mortal, Jesus Christ included, as well as oth- 
er animals. 8&8. All the damned, even the demons, may be restor- 
ed and become happy. 9. God cannot make a reasonable creature 
impeccable, or free from a liability to sin. It was an honour to the 
age and to the country,” says Priestley, “to produce such senti- 
ments as these ; but it was but a sudden blaze in the midst of much 
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thick darkness, and, as far as appears, was soon extinguished.” ’ 


Anc. Hist. pp. 317, 318. 


Among those who by way of distinction are commonly call- 
ed the Reformers, Zuingle has always been understood to have 
gone farther than the others. He has even been charged with 
Universalism by the Catholics, but of this no sufficient evidence 
is adduced, though his views on this subject were unquestiona- 
bly more 1 rational and moderate than those which generally pre- 
vailed at that time. In an abstract of his doctrine presented to 
Francis J., he says ;— 


‘“*T cannot believe that God will involve in the same condem- 
nation, him who shuts his eyes to the light, and him who unavoid- 
ably lives in darkness. I cannot believe that the Lord will cast 
away from him nations whose only crime it is never to have heard 
of the gospel. No, let us abjure the rashness of setting bounds 
to the divine mercy. I am persuaded that in the heavenly as- 
semblage of all the creatures admitted to contemplate the glory 
of the Most High, we shall see not only the holy men of the Old 
and New Covenant, but also Socrates, Aristides, Camillus, and 
Cato ; in a word, I am persuaded that all good men who have ful- 
filled the laws engraven on their consciences, whatever were the 
age or country in which they lived, will enter into eternal felicity.” ’ 


Mod. Hist. p. 6. 


Proper Universalism, however, was now springing up among 
the German Anabaptists, as appears from the celebrated con- 
fession of faith drawn up by the Protestants, and presented to 
Charles V. at the diet of Augsburg. The framers of it main- 
tain in the seventeenth article,x— 


‘*«'That Christ shall appear in the end of the world to judgment, 
and that all the dead shall be raised; that to the pious and elect 
he will give eternal life and happiness, but that impious men and 
the devil he will condemn to torment without end.” Herein, they 
say, “they condemn the Anabaptists, who maintain that there 
shall be an end to the punishments of the damned and of the 
devils.”’ Mod. Hist. p. 15. 


The obnoxious doctrine ¢ appears, ‘to have spread ; for we find 
it noticed and condemned again in the fortytwo articles of reli- 
ppl drawn up in England by Archbishop Cranmer, A. D. 
1552, and published under the authority of Edward VI. Ac- 
cording to this creed, ‘ they also deserve to be condemned, 
who endeavour to restore that pernicious opinion, that all men 
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(though never so ungodly) shall at last be saved, when for a 
certain time, appointed by the divine justice, they have en- 
dured punishment for their sins committed.’ When the arti- 
cles were revised in the reign of Elizabeth, and reduced to 
the thirtynine now held in the English church, this passage 
was omitted, and no notice whatever was taken of Universalism. 
From that time, therefore, it has not been considered an 
ecclesiastical offence in that communion, to hold and avow the 
doctrine of final restoration ; and this has actually been done 
by some of its brightest ornaments and highest dignitaries. 

,The volume before us professes to give but a very meagre 
and unsatisfactory account of the progress of Universalism in 
the other countries of Europe. It is remarkable, that the Dutch 
Remonstrants, as well as the Polish Unitarians, adopted in 
the beginning very nearly the same language in speaking of fu- 
ture punishment, which was used by the Orthodox. Episco- 
pius, however, dissented so far as to maintain, in his Responsio 
ad Questiones Theologicas,— 

‘« That very intense suffering cannot and ought not to be other- 
wise understood than as it is commensurate to the greatness of 
the transgressions. For one suffering is necessarily greater than 
another, as the sins are not equal. If you say eternal suffering 
cannot be rendered commensurate with temporal transgressions, 
then I say, That suffering from the burning fire may be called 
eternal in three respects: 1. Inasmuch as that fire always burns 
most intensely, and this burning will be connected with a most 
intense suffering. 2. Inasmuch as fire will burn and produce suf- 
fering until it shall be consumed; in which sense the fire by 
which Sodom and Gomorrah were burnt, is called eternal, Jude 
7th verse, and everywhere in the Prophets that fire which burns 
as long as it can, and has any fuel, is called inextinguishable. 3. 
Inasmuch as, that fire being extinct, the consciousness of wicked- 
ness and of crimes will burn the criminals, and an eternal hope- 
lessness of obtaining joy, will follow. But how God is to inflict 
this sensible punishment, or this eternal suffering, is to be left to 
him. For it suffices to say, that God, the most just and wise Judge, 
will punish none without their deserving it, nor beyond their mer- 
its. In determining the kind of eternity, let every one enjoy his 
own opinion.” ’ Mod. Hist. pp. 137, 1388. 


Le Clere was more explicit. 


‘He had essentially weakened the foundation of endless misery 
by maintaining, that there is no term in the Hebrew language 
which expresses of itself eternal duration, and that Holam, and 
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the other words rendered everlasting, signify a concealed and 
unknown extent of time, either in reference to the commence- 
ment or termination of the thing to which they are applied. 
Speaking of the doctrine of future retribution, he says, “It is 
enough that Christ’s judgment will be conducted on definite and 
well-known laws, so that its justice shall be seen by all. For the 
great diversity of crimes there will be a proportional variety of 
punishments, whatever they consist in; and the same will be the 
case with rewards, there being no less a difference in the merits 
than in the crimes of individuals. But if the eternal duration of 
either appear to any one repugnant to the divine goodness and 
justice, he should seek to solve the difficulty by means of the dif- 
ferent degrees in punishments and rewards. If after all, eternal 
punishments inflicted on finite creatures for finite sins, should be 
judged incapable of being reconciled with the divine justice, it 
would not thence follow that we must doubt the truth of the gos- 
pel, or call the divine justice in question, because they appear 
repugnant to righfreason. It would be better, if absolutely ne- 
cessary, to resort to this solution: that on account of human de- 
pravity, God may be said to have threatened more than he will 
execute, as he can, by his own sovereign authority, remit punish- 
ments to mankind; or else that Eternity may be considered an 
indefinite duration, to which God hath placed no limits known to 
us, the word sometimes signifying an age.”’ Mod. Hist. pp. 
139, 140. 


Since that time the doctrine of the proper eternity of hell tor- 
ments, has been gradually fading away before the progress of 
civilisation, and biblical and theological science, until at length 
among the continental Protestants of all denominations, it may 
be accounted almost an universally exploded dogma. We 
give as authority for this the following extract from Dwyight’s 
Travels in the North of Germany. 


‘««'The doctrine of the eternity of future punishment is almost 
universally rejected. I have seen but one person in Germany 
who believed it, and but one other whose mind was wavering on 
this subject. Many of them acknowledge that the New Testa- 
ment seems to inculcate this doctrine; but they find it, as they 
say, so irreconcilable with our ideas of the infinitely benevolent 
Being, whom God has revealed himself to be, that if they believ- 
ed in his perfections, they must reject the doctrine. Some con- 
tend that it is not even apparently announced. ‘To those texts 
which are generally believed with us to involve it, they give a dif- 
ferent explanation in their interpretation ; finding, as they believe, 
philological difficulties in the way. Some few would meet the 
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arguments of those who believe it, by asserting, that the oldest 
manuscript of the New Testament, is of the sixth century ; and 
that, during the Arian and other controversies which agitated the 
church from the age of the Apostles until that time, there is not 
only a possibility, but a probability, that some errors have made 
their way into the text. Others affirm, as one of the orthodox 
professors who is considered to be eminent for his piety, told me 
respecting himself, that this doctrine evidently appears in the 
New ‘Testament, but that his heart could not receive it, unless 
he were to change his views of the character of God that we 
now enjoy but a single ray of Revelation in comparison with the 
light which will burst upon our view in the future world; and 
that when we come to behold the glory of God, as it will be re- 
vealed to us, he believed that this apparent difficulty in his moral 
government would be explained.”’ Mod. Hist. pp. 132, 133. 


We return to England. And here we are admonished that our 
limits will permit us barely to notice such individuals as have, 
for any cause, made themselves remarkable in the annals of 
Universalism. Richard Coppin is mentioned among the ear- 
liest confessors of this doctrine, and the following account of 
his persecution will show in what light an avowal of it was re- 
garded at that time. 


‘The clergy, finding that his labors drew many of their peo- 
ple away, made complaint against him, and obtained a warrant to 
bring him before a Justice of Peace, on an accusation of blasphe- 
my. He was bound over to the next Assizes at Worcester, where 
he was tried before the Lord Chief Baron Wilde. In the indict- 
ment, he was charged, among other things, with believing that 
‘all men whatsoever shall be saved, and that there shall be no 
general day of judgment.” He made his own defence, avowing 
and proving his belief in Universal Salvation, and maintaining 
that men are judged on the earth, by the power of Christ’s spirit 
and truth. The jury rendered a verdict of blasphemy; but the 
Judge differing from them, Coppin was continued under bonds to 
appear at the next Assizes. On his second trial he was charged 
with holding three principal errors, the second of which was, 
‘That there is no heaven and hell but what is in man.” ‘To 
gratify his accusers, the Judge bound him over to appear at Ox- 
ford Assizes to answer to these charges, which he did on March 
10th, 1652. The Jury once more declared him guilty, to the 
equal dissatisfaction of the Judge as before. He staal if the in- 
dictment were true, the prisoner was guilty of nothing, for as it 
respected the first ‘and last articles, there was no act “of Parlia- 
ment that would apply to them; and although the law forbid a 
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man to avow that there was no heaven nor hell, the prisoner had 
not broken it, as he manifestly believed there was both a heaven 
and a hell, though his views of them differed from public opinion 
on that subject. The fact was, the jury were awed by the Priests 
who followed them, contradicting the words of the Judge, advis- 
ing that they should pay no attention to them, nor to the prison- 
s defence, and importuning them to bring him in guilty. They 
went out again, but returned with the same verdict. The Judge 
perceiving the malice of the prisoner’s accusers, and the manifest 
ignorance of the jury, and being willing himself to do justice, 
took bail of Coppin to appear at the next Assizes, to the great 
disappointment and mortification of his enemies, who had been 
determined on his destruction. When he appeared again betore 
the Court, they, who had declared they would follow him even 
unto death, did not come forward; and the Judge therefore or- 
dered the prisoner to be set at liberty.” Mod. IMist. pp. 65-7. 


An anonymous work appeared about the same time, bearing 
the following title ;—‘ Of the Torments of Hell; the Founda- 
tions and Pillars thereof discovered, searched, and shaken and 
removed. With infallible proofs that there is not to be a Pun- 
ishment after this Life, for any to endure, that shall never end.’ 
The author was a Trinitarian and a believer in salvation by 
grace alone ; and he and Coppin are claimed by Mr Whittemore 
as holding to no punishment whatsoever in the future state. 
This, however, he does not make certain, or even probable. It 
sounds much more like a calumny of their enemies, or a mis- 
conception of their friends, originating probably in their denial 
of a day of general judgment, and of the existence of such a 
place as hell, or of real burnings. 

It is known that Cromwell chose his chaplains from among 
ministers of different persuasions, his dark and powerful mind 
cajoling and using them all, and probably, at least in the days 
of his prosperity, -despising thew all. Of this number was Je- 
remy White, to whom we are indebted for one of the earliest 
publications in favor of the restoration of all things. He was 
a Trinitarian, and a strenuous asserter of predestination, elec- 
tion, and reprobation ; and prized his views of the final happi- 
ness of all mankind the more highly, because they enabled 
him, as he thought, to reconcile those tenets with the goodness 
of the Supreme Disposer. 

The name of Archbishop Tillotson is one which would do 
honor to any cause, and he is, we suppose, fairly to be reckon- 
ed among Universalists, though of a peculiar kind. He admit- 
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ted that endless punishment is threatened against transgressors, 
and also that the threat of endless punishment is consistent with 
divine justice, and even an act of goodness and mercy, as its 
object is to deter men from evil. Still he thinks that it is not 
necessary to believe that this threat will be executed to its full 
extent ; for, says he, in his sermon on this subject— 


«« After all, he that threatens hath still the power of execution in 
his own hands. For there is this remarkable difference between 
promises and threatenings, that he who promiseth passeth over a 
right to another, and therefore stands obliged to him in justice 
and faithfulness to fulfil his promise ; and if he do not, the party 
to whom the promise is made is not only disappointed, but inju- 
riously dealt withal. But in threatenings it is quite otherwise. 
He that threatens keeps the right of punishing in his own hand, 
and is not obliged to execute what he hath threatened any further 
than the reasons and the ends of government do require ; and he 
may without any injury to the party threatened, remit and abate 
as much as he pleaseth of the punishment threatened ; and be- 
cause that in so doing he is not worse but better than his word, 
nobody can find fault or complain of any wrong or injustice there- 


by donetohim.”’ Mod. Hist. pp. 92, 93. 
Again, in another place ;— 


‘“ As for God,” he says, “ let us not doubt but that he will take 
care of his own honor, and that he who is holy im all his ways, 
and righteous in all his works, will do nothing that is repugnant 
to his eternal goodness and righteousness; and that he will cer- 
tainly so manage things at the judgment of the great day, as to be 
justified in his sayings, and to be righteous when we are judged. 
For notwithstanding his threatenings, he hath reserved power 
enough in his own hands to do right to all his perfections, so that 
we may rest assured he will judge the world in righteousness, and 
if it be any wise inconsistent either with righteousness or good- 
ness, which he knows much better than we do, to make sinners 
miserable forever, that he will not doit.”’ Mod. Hist. pp. 94, 95. 


What Tillotson asserts hypothetically, though probably his 
real belief, bishop Newton, of the same church, asserts pos- 
itively and without reserve in a dissertation published after his 
death, on the Final State and Condition of Mankind. He 
holds, indeed, with the writer last mentioned, that ‘ God hath 
threatened everlasting misery to the wicked, as plainly and 
positively as he has promised everlasting happiness to the 
righteous.’ But here he introduces the distinction, insisted on 
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above, between the obligation to fulfil a threat and a promise ; 
especially where, as in this case, the threat was obviously made 
only on condition of final impenitence. God made the awful 
threatening for the purpose of reclaiming the sinner. 


‘ Now, “ if the sinner be reclaimed, the end is obtained, and the 
threatening is voided of course.” God threatened to destroy N in- 
eveh. What was the reason he did not send that destruction? 
** Was it not because they repented, and by that repentance ar- 
rested the divine judgments?” Upon the same principle of jus- 
tice, if the sinner repent, God will not inflict upon him the pun- 
ishments he hath denounced. And in this the divine veracity 
can suffer no impeachment, for the threatening was made on this 
condition, or reservation. 

‘The Bishop, after very carefully expressing this opinion, pro- 
ceeded next to show, what it manifestly behoved him to do, that 
repentance in hell is not impossible. He attacked zealously the 
common opinion that the future state of man is fixed and unalter- 
able. ‘The Scriptures used to prove this, said he, have no such 
meaning ; it is “‘ without any real foundation in Scripture, or in 
the nature and reason of things. ‘To suppose that a man’s happi- 
ness or misery to all eternity should be absolutely and unchange- 
ably fixed and determined by the uncertain behaviour of a few 
years in this life, is a supposition even more unreasonable and un- 
natural, than that a man’s mind and manners should be com- 
pletely formed and fashioned in his cradle, and that his whole 
future fortune and condition should depend altogether upon his 
infancy ; infancy being much greater in proportion to the few 
years of this life, than the whole of this life is to eternity.” 

‘The Bishop then proceeded to show, that the repentance of the 
wicked in hell is not only possible, but probable and certain. In 
the first place, it would be impossible for them to exist in such 
torment without coming to a sense of their wickedness. Wheth- 
er they will or not, they must be convinced by all their senses, by 
ocular demonstration, by every thing around and within them, 
of the justice and righteousness of God, and of the evil nature 
and effects of sin. In the world to come there will not be the 
same temptations to make them wicked; and their senses all be- 
ing quicker, punishment will be more insupportable. ‘‘ No crea- 
ture can be so totally depraved and abandoned, as to hold out, 
under the most exquisite tortures, obstinate and obdurate unto all 
eternity. Some may persist for a longer, some for a shorter term ; 
but in the end al] must be subdued, so that their punishment may 
more properly be called indefinite than infinite. In short, if they 
have any sense or feeling, any reason or understanding, any 
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choice or free will, they must one time or other, sooner or later, 
be brought to repentance ; if they have none of these, they are 
no better than stocks or stones, and as they cannot deserve, sO 
neither can they suffer, any punishment.” ’ Mod. Hist. pp. 231-3. 


We may observe, in this connexion, that Dr Watts, toward 
the close of his life, and Dr Macknight, though they could not 
find warrant in scripture for the certain expectation of this 
event, looked forward to it as a possible, as well as an infinite- 
ly desirable consummation. ‘ At the same time,’ says the lat- 
ter in his ‘Truth of the Gospel History, ‘I must be so candid as 
to acknowledge, that the use of the terms eternal, everlasting, 
and forever, in other passages of scripture, show that they who 
understand these words in a limited sense when applied to 
punishment, put no forced interpretation on them. Allowing 
that eternal punishments are really meant in the threatenings of 
the gospel, no man can deny that God has it still in his power 
to mitigate and modify his threatenings to what degree infinite 
wisdom sees fit.’ William Whiston, also, who rejected utterly 
the doctrine of endless misery, assures us that Sir Isaac New- 
ton, and Dr Samuel Clark, with both of whom he was intimate- 
ly acquainted, agreed w ith him on this subject. He differed 
from ‘Tillotson and Newton in maintaining, ‘ that the words used 
about the duration of torments in the New Testament, and all 
over the Septuagint, whence the Janguage of the New Testa- 
ment was taken, nowhere mean a proper eternity.’ 


‘But he was not equally certain that all mankind will eventually 
enjoy endless happiness. The theory of the modern Destruc- 
tionists he did not hold, for he had a hope, if not a weak faith, in 
Universalism. Remarking on Origen’s view of the salvation of 
the devil and the damned, he says, ‘all that I can see any hope 
for is future to the world to come and to the next age, and must 
therefore belong to a still future world and future age, after the 


destruction of the bodies of the wicked in Gehenna, at ‘the gene- 


ral resurrection. I mean, as the prophet Esdras seems to hint, 
that there may be in the utmost bowels of the compassion of the 
Almighty, another resurrection and another time of trial allotted 
to these miserable creatures somewhere, in which many or all of 
them may possibly be recovered, and saved at last by the infinite 
indulgence and care of their Creator. And God may still imi- 
tate his original goodness to Adam, when he was fallen.”’ Mod. 


Hist. p. 104. 


The Chevalier Ramsay, author of the Travels of Cyrus, 
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and Philosophical Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
is chiefly remarkable es being a Catholic Universalist. He 
died in France, in 1743, and the warm patronage bestowed on 
him by Fenelon up to the hour of his death, who can hardly be 
supposed to have been ignorant of his friend’s heresy, has even 
had the effect with some to bring the religious opinions of Fene- 
lon himself into question. 

Our attention is in the next place arrested by that amiable 
enthusiast, William Law, to whom we are indebted for one of 
the best and most popular devotional books in the language, the 
Serious Call. He was a Trinitarian Universalist, deducing his 
hope and belief on this subject, for the most part, from the fer- 
vid and exalted conceptions which he entertained of the di- 
vine love. Ina letter to a friend he says ;— 


‘* You tell me that you cannot help thinking with Mr. S. that 
all partial systems of salvation are greatly derogatory to the good- 
ness of God, but that you would say this to very few but myself. 
But, dear soul, why should you say this to me? I have, without 
any scruple, openly declared to all the world, that from eternity to 
eternity nothing can come from God but mere infinite love. In 
how many ways have I proved and asserted, that there neither is 
nor can be any wrath or partiality in God; but that every creature 
must have all that happiness which the infinite love and power of 
God can help it to.” ‘It is my capital doctrine that God is all 
love, and merely a will to all goodness; that he must eternally 
will that to the creature which he willed at his creation.” ‘ As 
for the purification of all human nature, I fully believe it, either 
in this world, or some after ages. And as to that of angels, if it 
is possible, I am glad of it, and also sure enough, that it will then 
come topass.”’ Mod. Hist. p. 190. 


The writer, however, who has probably done most to fix 
and define the tenets of modern Restorationists, is the well 
known David Hartley, an English physician, who died at Bath, 
in 1757. He was one of the purest and best men that ever 
lived, and is greatly admired and extolled as a philosopher, by all 
those who can bear his metaphysics. A belief in the doctrine 
of philosophical necessity is openly avowed, and everywhere 
involved and implied in his great work on the Frame, Dutr 
and Expectations of Man. ‘This enabled him to anticipate the 
final issue of the arrangements of Providence, in universal gooe, 
not as a contingency dependent on the freedom of the will, bit 
as the consequence of fixed and immutable laws. The follow- 
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ing extract from a letter written to a sister, while pursuing the 
study of his profession, will show how early his mind was turn- 
ed to this subject. 


‘But my chief studies are upon religious subjects, and especial- 
ly upon the true meaning of the Bible. I cannot express to you 
what inward peace and satisfaction these contemplations afford 
me: you remember how much I was overcome with superstitious 
fears when I was very young; I thank God that he has at last 
brought me to a lively sense of his infinite goodness and mercy 
to all his creatures, and that I see it both in all his works and in 
every page of his word. ‘This has made me much more indiffer- 
ent to this world than ever, at the same time that I enjoy it more; 
has taught me to love every man and to rejoice in the happiness 
which our heavenly Father intends: for all his children ; and has 
quite dispersed all the gloomy and melancholy thoughts which 
arise from the apprehensions of eternal misery for myself or 
friends. How long or how much God will punish wicked men, 
he has nowhere revealed, and therefore I cannot tell; but this 
I am sure of, that in judgment he will remember mercy; that he 
will not be extreme to mark what is done amiss; that he chastens 
only because he loves; that he will not return to destroy, because 
he is God and not man, i. e. has none of our foolish passions and 
resentment; that his tender mercies are over all his works, and 
that he is even love itself. I could almost transcribe the whole 
Bible, and the conclusion I draw from all is this: First, that no 
man can ever be happy till he is holy, till his affections be taken 
off from this vain world and set upon a better, and till he loves 
God above all things, and his neighbour as himself. Secondly, 
That all the evils and miseries which God sends upon us, are for 
no other purpose but to bring us to himself, to the knowledge and 
practice of our duty, and that as soon as that is done, they will 
have anend.”’ Mod. Hist. pp. 214, 215. 


The American of highest consideration, either for his learn- 


‘ ing or talents, who is often referred to as a Universalist, is Dr 


Chauncy, formerly of the First Church in this city. His con- 
viction of the final and certain happiness of all mankind, was 
the result of a careful and thorough examination of the scriptures. 
Seven years of the best part of his life were given to this study, 
which he began without any suspicion that it would terminate 
is it did. His work on the Salvation of All Men, after retaining 
ii in manuscript for a long time, subject to occasional revisions 
aad corrections, he finally sent to some of his friends in London, 
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where it was published anonymously, in 1784. In the prelim- 
inary explanations he gives the following statement of his views. 


‘Upon the whole therefore, what I mean to prove, in the fol- 
lowing essay, is, that the scheme of revelation has the happiness 
of all mankind lying at bottom, as its great and ultimate end; 
that it gradually tends to this end; and will not fail of its accom- 
plishment, when fully completed. Some, in consequence of its 
operation, as conducted by the Son of God, will be disposed and 
enabled, in this present state, to make such improvements in vir- 
tue, the only rational preparative for happiness, as that they shall 
enter upon the enjoyment of it in the next state. Others, who 
have proved incurable under the means which have been used 
with them in this state, instead of being happy in the next, will 
be awfully miserable; not to continue so finally, but that they 
may be convinced of their folly, and recovered to a virtuous 
frame of mind: And this, as I suppose, will be the effect of the 
future torments upon many; the consequence whereof will be 
their salvation, they being thus fitted for it. And there may be yet 
other states, before the scheme of God may be perfected, and 
mankind universally cured of their moral disorders, and in this 
way qualified for, and finally instated in, eternal happiness. But 
whether there are any other such states besides the next, or not ; 
or however many states some of the individuals of the human spe- 
cies may pass through, and of however long continuance they may 
be ;—the whole is intended to subserve the grand design of uni- 
versal happiness, and will finally terminate in it: Insomuch that 
the Son of God, and Saviour of men, will not deliver up his trust 
into the hands of the Father, who committed it to him, till he has 
fully discharged his obligations in virtue of it; having finally fix- 
ed all men in heaven, when God will be all in all.’* 


Few readers of interesting biography are yet to be made ac- 
quainted with John Henderson, whose early attainments were 
so extraordinary, that when eight years old he taught Latin in 
Kingswood School, and Greek, at twelve, in Lady Huntingdon’s 
College at Trevecca, in Wales. He was afterwards sent to 
Oxford, where his proficiency was such, that he is said to have 
been able to converse with ease and fluency in ten different 
Janguages. He died in Pembroke College in 1788, at the 
early age of thirtyone, leaving a reputation clouded in some - 
respects by his eccentricities, but of unimpeachable integrity 
and piety. The following argument from his pen, is given 


* Chauncy’s Salvation of All Men, pp. 12, 13. 
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by Dr Drake in his Literary Hours, and is there said ‘com- 
pletely and unanswerably to refute what every man whose 
heart is not adamant, would wish to see refuted.’ 





««« J Jay it down asa maxim,” says he, “ to be doubted by few, and 
denied by none, that whosoever doth a thing, foreseeing the event 
thereof, willeth that event. Ifa parent send children into a wood 
wherein grow poisonous berries, and certainly knows they will 
eat of them, it is of no importance in the consideration of common 
sense, that he cautions, forbids, forewarns, or that they having 
free will, may avoid the poison. Who will not accuse him of 
their death in sending them inio circumstances where he fore- 
knew it would happen? God fore-knows everything—to his 
knowledge everything is certain. Let us suppose him about to 
create twenty men—he knows ten of them (or any number) will 
become vicious, therefore damned, thence inherit the unceasing 
penalty. Who doubts in such a case, that He zi//s the end, who, 
being all-mighty, and all-knowing, does that, without which it 
could not come to pass? But he hath sworn by himself, for he 
could swear by no greater, that he willeth not the death of him 
that dieth; that is, he willeth it not finally, or simply as death, or 
destruction irrevocable. And if it occur, it is a part of his econo- 
my of grace, a ministration unto life ; for he hath declared that 
his will is, that all should be saved; therefore, the doctrine which 
forges a contrary will, falsifies supreme unchangeable truth. 

«2. I lay it down as another indubitable maxim, that whatsoev- 
er is done by a Being of divine attributes, is attended by his good- 
ness, conducted by his wisdom, and accomplished by his power, 
to a good end. Now all possible good ends may be enumerated 
under three words—HONOR—PLEASURE—BENEFIT; and every 
one to whom good can accrue from endless punishment, must be 
either punisher, punished or fellow-creature to the punished. Let 
us'try every one of the former three, to each of the latter. 

“1. The punisher. Would it be greater honor to the punisher 
to have his creatures forever miserable than happy? I will ven- 

ture to say by proxy, for every heart, No. Would it be greater 
pleasure? No. And benefit, to him there can be none. 

‘2. The punished. Endless punishment can be neither honor, 
pleasure, nor benefit to them, though punishment on my scheme 
(for the purpose of producing repentance and reformation) will be 
of endless benefit. 

‘3. The fellow-creatures to the punished. It will be as honor- 
able to them, as to have one of their family hanged! If they have 
pleasure in it, they must have a diabolical heart, and by the just 
searcher of hearts be committed to the place prepared for the dev- 

il and his angels. Benefit, they can have none, except safety ; 
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and that is fully answered by the great gulf, by confinement till 
the reformation. 

‘* As, then, unceasing torments can answer no-possible good to 
any one in the universe, I conclude them to be neither the will 
nor work of God. Could I suppose them, I must believe them to 
be inflicted by a wantonness or cruelty which.words cannot express, 
nor heart conceive. But let this be the comfort of every humble 
soul, that known unto God are all his works—the Judge of all 
shall do right, and he ordereth al/ things well. It hath pleased 
him to reconcile all things to himself. ‘Therefore, to him shall 
every knee bow, and every tongue shall say, in the Lord I have 
strength, and I have righteousness.” ’ Mod. Hist. pp. 241-3. 


Robert Robinson was a Baptist, and his sect have a right 
to be proud of him as one of the most eloquent preachers of 
his day, and a man of extraordinary genius in other respects. 
He was visited at- Chesterton, about 1788, by the celebrated 
Elhanan Winchester, then in England and spending part of 
his time in travelling about the country as a Universalist mis- 
sionary. In a letter to a friend, he refers to the interview in 
the following terms ;— 


*** Mr Winchester has been here and preached. I did not hear 
him. They preach and print against him. They pretend that 
God is of their temper, and will not bate a day of eternity. They 
never knew what criticism was, and they do nothing but chant 
for ever and ever. Poor honies! servants that know not what 
their Lord doth! Tell one of them, ‘ There are twenty-five mil- 
lions in France, and there is not one among them like you. Are 
all these doomed by their own Father to endless and unavoidable 
woe?’ ‘They answer gravely, ‘Yes.’ Ask, what sort of a Fa- 
ther this is? ‘They are never shocked; they never blush; but 
affirm, ‘ This is wise, and just, and kind; and it will be more glo- 
rious to God, to save me, and damn them, than it would be to 
share eternal life amongst us: and we few, though we hate one 
another here, shall be the happier for the damnation of the rest.’ 
Barbarians! What arrogant madness inspires you? Are you the 
excellent of the earth? ‘QO! my soul, come not thou into their 
assembly ; to such, mine honor, be not thou united. Cursed be 
their anger, for it is cruel.’ ” 

‘Of the circumstances of his introduction to Mr Winchester, 
his biographer has preserved the following jeu d’esprit. ‘ What,” 
said he, ‘‘are you the man who thinks that God Almighty will 
burn the old tobacco pipes till they become white again?” To 
which, there is a tradition that he added, “ Well, this is better 
than to break them.”’ Mod. Hist. pp. 204, 205. 
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In opposing Universalism it has been common to insist much 
on the dangerous and immoral tendencies of the system ; and some 
even of its avowed friends, from the Fathers downwards, have 
looked upon it rather asa doctrine for the few, than the many. 
Fear, it has been said, must govern the common people, and 
no fear is strong enough but the fear of literal and everlasting 
burnings, which ought, therefore, whether true or not, to be the 
exoteric faith. Very different from this, however, was the opin- 
ion of Mrs Barbauld, whose judgment on such a subject is en- 
titled to peculiar deference, as well for the moderation and so- 
briety of her religious creed, as for her devotional taste. In 
an admirable essay on Public Worship, she observes,— 


*«* Above all, it would be desirable to separate from religion that 
idea of gloom, which in this country has but too generally accom- 
panied it. The fact cannot be denied ; the cause must be sought, 
partly in our national character, which [ am afraid is not natural- 
ly either very cheerful or very social, and which we shall do well 
to meliorate by every possible attention to our habits of life ; and 
partly to the color of our religious systems. No one who embra- 
ces the common idea of future torments, together with the doc- 
trine of election and reprobation, the insufficiency of virtue to es- 
cape the wrath of God, and the strange absurdity which, it should 
seem, through similarity of sound alone, has been admitted as an 
axiom, that sins committed against an infinite Being do therefore 
deserve infinite punishment, no one, I will venture to assert, can 
believe such tenets, and have them often in his thoughts, and yet 
be cheerful. 

‘* Let those who hold such tenets consider, that the invisible 
Creator has no name, and is identified only by his character ; and 
they will tremble to think what Being they are worshipping, when 
they invoke a power capable of producing existence, in order to 
continue it in never-ending torments. The God of the Assembly’s 
Catechism is not the same God with the Deity of Thompson’s Sea- 
sons, and of Hutcheson’s Ethics. Unity of character in what we 
adore is much more essential than unity of person. We often 
boast, and with reason, of the purity of our religion, as opposed 
to the grossness of the theology of the Greeks and Romans; but 
we should remember that cruelty is as much worse than licen- 
tiousness, as a Moloch is worse than a Satyr. 

‘** The mild spirit of Christianity has, no doubt, had its influ- 
ence in softening the ferocity of the Gothic times; and the in- 
creasing humanity of the present period will, in its turn, produce 
juster ideas of Christianity, and diffuse through the solemnities of 
our worship, the celebration of our Sabbaths, and every obser- 
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vance connected with religion, the spirit of amenity and sweetness, 
which is the offspring of literature, and the peaceful intercourse 
of society. The age which has demolished dungeons, rejected 
torture, and given so fair a prospect of abolishing the iniquity of 
the slave trade, cannot long retain among its articles of belief, 
the gloomy perplexities of Calvinism, and the heart-withering 
perspective of cruel and never-ending punishments.” ’ Mod, Hist. 
pp. 250-2. 

Thus far we have spoken of the history of Universalism as 
an opinion held in all ages, and by individuals of almost every 
connexion and denomination. It remains for us to sketch rap- 
idly the history of Universalists as a distinct sect. The prin- 
ciple on which the works before us were composed, is this; to 
account every man a Universalist who is known to have avow- 
ed the belief, that the time will come when all mankind will be 
happy. Perhaps this is not an unfair or unauthorised use of 
the term; but it has the effect with superficial readers, to give 
to those modern Universalists, who deny all retribution after 
death, some degree of countenance and authority from the il- 
lustrious names mentioned above. It cannot be stated too 
strongly, that, so far as doctrines are concerned, and the spec- 
ulations on which they are founded, there is no affinity what- 
ever between Restorationists of the Hartleian school, and those 
who affirm that all punishment will end with this life. Their 
notions of the nature and fruits of sin, are essentially different ; 
their principles in the interpretation of scripture are essentially 
different ; the spirit and character of their preaching are es- 
sentially different; and the moral tendency of their respective 
systems is also essentially different. In all these respects the 
English Unitarians, who are, for the most part, Hartleian 
Restorationists, can hardly be said to differ more widely from 
the Calvinists, than from those who maintain that all suffering 
will cease with the dissolution of the body. Right or wrong, 
therefore, those who hold this opinion, cannot claim as on their 
side, a single individual among the Universalists already named, 
every one of whom would probably have pronounced it dan- 
gerous, unscriptural and false. It is true, those who believe 
in a temporary punishment, and those who believe in no pun- 
ishment for such as die in their sins, are to be found in the 
Universalist sect as it now exists in this country. That they 
have a right to associate in this way, nobody will deny ; but the 
circumstance has the effect, nevertheless, to tempt many of 
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both parties to merge, as much as possible, and keep out of 
sight, the real and essential difference in their views. 

The sect of Universalists, as constituted at present, is com- 
posed of three distinct classes of believers. 

First, the Rellyan Universalists. These take their name from 
James Relly, who was originally a minister among the Calvin- 
istic Methodists, but became a believer in the salvation of all 
men, by carrying a little further than his brethren the doctrines 
of atonement and imputed righteousness. He believed, ‘that 
Christ was united to mankind in such a manner, that our ac- 
tions are his, and his actions, sufferings, and exaltation, ours.’ 


‘ Thus, although Relly admitted the doctrine of partial suffering 
in the future state, he maintained that “ the state of unbelievers 
after death cannot be a state of punishment, because Jesus Christ, 
who hath tasted death for every man, bare the chastisements of 
their peace, when the Lord laid upon him the iniquities of us all.” 
He admitted the doctrine of misery in the future state only on the 
principle, that while in unbelief, men “ know not, nor believe, 
that Jesus hath put away their sins by the sacrifice of himself; 
and therefore, they are oppressed with guilt and fear ; and these 
are in proportion to their use or abuse of knowledge ; to their re- 
ceiving or obstinately rejecting the divine evidences and demon- 
strations of grace and salvation.” But he looked beyond all evil 
and misery, whether in this or the future state, to a time of uni- 
versal restitution, when all mankind will be brought to know the 
Lamb of God who hath taken away the sin of the world.’ Mod. 
Hist. p. 279. 

Being convinced of this doctrine, he began immediately to 
proclaim it, and soon collected a society in London, avowedly 
on this principle, and commenced stated worship. He suc- 
ceeded, about 1770, in converting to his views John Murray, 
formerly, like himself, a Calvinistic Methodist, and well known 
in this vicinity as having been the founder among us of the 
Universalist sect. It is understood that the Rellyan Universal- 
ists have almost entirely disappeared in this country, and only 
a few societies exist in Great Britain. All the latter maintain 
the doctrine of the trinity, and make it a test of christian 
fellowship. 

Secondly, the followers of Elhanan Winchester. When Mr 
Murray first came and established himself in Massachusetts, in 
1774, Mr Winchester, then about nineteen, had just commenc- 
ed preaching at Brookline, as a Free Will Baptist. Soon after- 
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wards he visited the Southern States, and resided there for 
some years, preaching at different places, and to great accep- 
tance among his own denomination. He avowed his conver- 
sion to Universalism at Philadelphia, in 1780, having derived 
his convictions and peculiar notions on that subject, not from 
Mr Murray, who was a strict Rellyan, but from Seigvolk and 
Stonehouse. His faith, like that of Relly, involved a belief 
in the doctrines of the trinity and atonement; but it differed es- 
sentially from that writer’s in not building anything on a sup- 
posed union with Christ and imputed righteousness. Accord- 
ing to his theory, sinners are to be punished after death; but 
all punishment will be disciplinary and remedial, and eventu- 
ally bring about a restitution of all things. ‘These conclusions 
he arrived at by considering the acknowledged character of 
God, and the declared universality of the christian redemption, 
in the light in which these subjects would be likely to be re- 
garded by an Arminian. ‘Twenty years ago these views of 
Universalism were, in this country, almost everywhere predom- 
inant in the sect; but their advocates are now supposed to be 
rapidly falling into the minority. 

Thirdly, those Universalists who deny that we have any 
evidence of a retribution after death. The present ascenden- 
cy of this party is owing, for the most part, to the great influ- 
ence and unwearied exertions of Mr Ballou of this city. From 
a letter addressed by him to Mr Whittemore, we find that it is 
now only about ten or twelve years since his own mind was 
fixed in regard to this controversy. ‘To the question, ‘ What 
was the progress of your mind in regard to the doctrine of pun- 
ishment in the future state?’ he replies ;— 


‘Respecting the doctrine of a future state of retribution, there 
was, in my youth, but little said. Universalists having obtained 
satisfaction that none of the human race would suffer endless 
punishment, thought they had sufficient reason to rejoice with 
exceeding joy, and to glory in the mercy of God. I never made 
the question a subject of close investigation until lately. When 
I wrote my Notes on the Parables, and my Treatise on Atone- 
ment, I had travelled, in my mind, away from penal sufferings, 
so entirely, that I was satisfied that if any suffered in the future 
state, it would be because they would be sinful in that state. 
But I cannot say that I was fully satisfied, that the Bible taught 
no punishment in the future world, until I obtained this satisfac- 
tion by attending to the subject with Br. Edward Turner then of 
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Charlestown. For the purpose of satisfying ourselves respecting 
the doctrine of the scriptures, on this question, we agreed to do 
the best we could; he in favor of future punishment, and I the 
contrary. Our investigations were published in a periodical, call- 
ed the Gospel Visitant. While attending to this correspondence, 
I became entirely satisfied, that the scriptures begin and end the 
history of sin in flesh and blood ; and that beyond this mortal ex- 
istence the Bible teaches no other sentient state but that which 
is called by the blessed name of life and immortality.’ 
‘* When I sat down to reply to Br. Turner, who urged the pas- 
sage in Peter, respecting the spirits in prison, 'T knew not by what 
means I could explain the text without allowing it to favor the 
doctrine of future sufferings. I had, at that time, no knowledge 
of any translation of the text, but the one in our common version. 
—But on reading the whole subject, in connexion, the light broke 
in on my mind, and I was satisfied that Peter allude d to the Gen- 
tiles, by spirits in prison, which made the passage agree with 


Isaiah 42d.”’ Mod. Hist. pp. 437-8. 


The particular tenets of this party in the Universalist de- 
nomination, may be seen in the following extract from Mr 
Balfour’s Letters to Mr Hudson. 


‘On my system the question is not, how do men die, but in 
what state are they raised at the resurrection in the last day? 
Prove, Sir, that men are raised sinners, or will sin after this, and 
then talk of a difficulty to my system. I deny that the soul is 
immortal. I deny your intermediate state has any existence ex- 
cept in the imaginations of men. And I hope to show before I have 
done, that these, and the sufferings of the soul in a disembodied 
state, are opinions which originated in heathenism. Before you 
talk to me about an intermediate state, first prove such a state ex- 
ists. Before you ask me how men that die in unbelief and im- 
penitence are to be saved from the love, practice or punishment 
of sin, you must first prove they have got immortal souls, which 
need be saved from these, either by death or after it in a disem- 
bodied state. If any be lieve in the doctrine of immortal souls, 
and take them all to heaven at death, I leave you to settle this 
difficulty with them at your leisure. It is no concern of mine. 

‘Your difficulty is predicated on this, that many die in a 
state of unbelief and impenitence ; they never lived in a holy life 
in this world, and consequently you take them to hell to bring 
them to faith and penitence there. You seem to intimate, as if I 
granted, that faith and obedience here, are absolutely necessary 
to partaking of the immortal life by Jesus Christ beyond death 
and the grave. But here lies another of your mistaken assump- 
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tions. If I believed this, I should exclude all infants, idiots, the 
heathen, and all who die in unbelief, from it. I maintain that 


faith and obedience are absolutely necessary to a participation of 


the privileges and blessings of Christ’s kingdom on earth, and 
the enjoyment of the hope of future immortality in this life. But 
it is not faith and obedience, Sir, but being raised immortal in 
the resurrection, equal unto the angels of God, which fits men for 
the resurrection state. It is being children of the resurrection, 
not sons of God by faith in Christ Jesus, prepares men for this 
state of things. Without this, the believer is no more fitted for 
it than the unbeliever. And if faith and obedience here, be ab- 
solutely necessary, pray what degree of these entitle them to it? 
For the faith and obedience of some believers, can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from the unbelief and disobedience of unbelievers.’ * 


The evidence is decisive, that the Universalists, as a sect, 
are rapidly spreading in every part of the United States. In 
New England alone, it is said that there are about two hun- 
dred and fifty societies, and above one hundred preachers. 
In the single State of New York the number of regularly or- 
ganized societies is computed at one hundred and fifty, but 
the number of preachers probably does not exceed fortyfive. 
We give one more extract, as it contains curious and authentic 
information respecting the relative strength of the two par- 
ties, and their almost Uhanimous rejection of the trinity. 


‘In order to obtain the most satisfactory evidence concerning 
the numbers and views of the Universalists in the United States, 
I addressed a Circular to the principal Universalist clergy, re- 
questing their answers to several questions, the last of which fol- 
lows : ‘“‘ What proportion of the Universalists with whom you are 
acquainted, believe in the doctrine of punishment in the future 
state of existence? and what part of them are Trinitarians?” 
Knowing the use I was about to make of their communications, 
they returned the following answers on those points. 

‘From Rev. Witi1aMm A. Drew, of Augusta, Me. “As far as 
my knowledge extends, I should think that a majority of our 
brethren would not affirm positively, as their settled belief, that 
there will or will not be punishment hereafter. The other half 
may be pretty equally divided on the subject. But of all this I 
cannot speak with certainty. Of the ministers, five are open dis- 
believers of any future punishment ; eight profess to believe it, 
but most of them do not seem to be strenuous about it; and the 


* Balfour’s Letters to Hudson, pp. 32-4. 
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remainder are studiously silent on the question. It may be that 
this proportion quite nearly answers also to the laity on this sub- 
ject.” 

‘From Rev. Georce Bares, of Livermore, Me. He speaks of 
that part of the State which lies west of the Kennebec. ‘I find 
it somewhat difficult to answer your sixth question. I cannot 
judge of a man’s peculiar sentiments, any further than they are 
declared ; and as I have in all my public labours studiously avoid- 
ed any direct statements on this point, in consequence of not be- 
ing myself decided either way, the subject has not been suffi- 
ciently discussed to enable me with accuracy to pass judgment. 
I should, however, give it as my opinion, that believers in punish- 
ment in a future state of existence, are in the minority in this part 
of the State. With regard to the doctrine of the trinity, I believe 
there are very few who embrace it.” 

‘From Rev. Josern P. Arxinson, of Meredith, N.H. “ With 
the Universalists in the county of Strafford, I am considerably ac- 
quainted, and should give it as my opinion, that a large majority 
confine sin and misery to this transitory state. The societies with 
which I am particularly acquainted, are those in Meredith, Guil- 
ford and Gilmanton, and of these I know of none who extend 
punishment beyond the grave. As it respects the trinity, it be- 
ing foreign from Universalism, there is but little said about it. I 
think, however, that the number is extremely small, if there be 
any, who believe it.” . 

‘From Rev. Sreruen R. Suiru, Clinton, Oneida county, N. Y. 
“Tt is impossible to ascertain, with much certainty, the number 
of those who believe in a state of disciplinary punishment after 
death. There is, however, no doubt, that they are a minority of 
the order of Universalists in this State. My personal acquaintance 
extends to two thirds of the societies at least; and though there 
are believers in future punishment in all of them, yet, in general, 
they appear not to be as numerous as those who reject that doc- 
trine. The same is unquestionably true of the preachers. But 
this is a subject on which very little interest is felt, and is seldom 
agitated by the preachers. Among the ministers, there is not 
one in the connexion with the Associations, who is a Trinitarian. 
And very few, not one of a thousand of the various congregations, 
is a believer in that doctrine. As a denomination they reject the 
trinity, and for this plain reason, it is their aim to be reasonable, 
as well as liberal.” 

‘From Rev. Aaron B. Grosu, Marietta, Lancaster county, Penn. 
“Persons who call themselves Universalists, believe, I compute, 
from one fiftieth to one twentieth part in punishment after death; 
but if we include others, (i. e. the Universalists among other de- 
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nominations) then those who believe in a state of punishment af- 
ter death, are more than one half of the whole number. For I 
find many restorationists among the German Baptists, the Luther- 
ans, and the Reformed Churches; the old Mennonists are near- 
ly all such; and there are a few among the English people, par- 
ticularly among those who are attached to no society. But very 
few will care publicly to own this faith, since the name is attach- 
edto it. I amalso told that among the German Methodists, some 
believe in a final Restitution. In answering as to the trinity, I 
shall class the Arians among the believers in the divine unity. Of 
those who call theraselves Universalists, [ have found but one be- 
liever in the trinity, and he was a Rellyan.” 

‘From Rev. Jostan C. Waupo, Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘Mr. R. is 
thoroughly acquainted with the Universalists in every section of 
this country. He tells me ad/, with a few exceptions, are Unita- 
rian Universalists. It is the fact in this city. ‘The Restoration- 
ists, he says, are comparatively nothing. ‘The number in this 
city you know, as well as I, is small. I have preached at Mount 
Pleasant, Hamilton, Oxford, Sharon, Mechanicksburgh, Franklin, 
Middletown, Sandusky city, Eaton, Dayton, &c. In all these 
places I have had crowded assemblies, especially at Dayton, 
where, I am told, our friends are building a house. A large ma- 


jority with whom I became acquainted, are Unitarian Universal- 


ists.” ’ Mod. Mist. pp. 439-41. 


We have now given, as much at length as our limits will per- 
mit, the history of Universalism as a doctrine, and of Univer- 
salists as a distinct sect. ‘The question is sometimes asked, 
whether Unitarians are Universalists. ‘T’o answer this question 
satisfactorily and understandingly, it will be necessary, in the first 
place, to state succinctly the various opinions which are held 
among Christians respecting the future condition of the wicked. 
In speaking of the different views of future punishment which 
prevail, we mean as respects its duration and intensity. The 
nature of this punishment, and the principles on which it is ad- 
ministered under the divine government, will only be adverted 
to incidentally now, though these are extremely interesting 
topics, and demand an ample and thorough discussion in the 
present state of theological inquiry. We may return to them 
on another occasion. 

1. There are those who hold that the torments of the damned 
will be strictly speaking infinite in intensity, and eternal in du- 
ration. ‘They understand literally those passages of scripture, 
which, in the common translation, speak of the future doom of 
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the wicked as everlasting or forever, and of the fire into which 
they are to be cast as unquenchable. They conceive, moreover, 
that a sin committed against God, an infinite being, must, in its 
own nature, be infinite, and therefore justify and require an in- 
finite punishment or expiation. According to this hypothesis 
there is no ground for different degrees of punishment, because 
the slightest sin, if unatoned for, is understood to deserve and 
require an absolutely infinite one, that God’s justice may be 
vindicated. At the day of judgment, therefore, all the non- 
elect, including incomparably the Jargest portion of the human 
race, are to be consigned, without discrimination, to infinite and 
ena ~ wo. 

2. Not a few, even among the Calvinists, shocked at this ac- 
count of a future retribittion, qualify it a little, in order to make 
it more rational, and more consistent with the divine justice and 
goodness. Rejecting the notion that all sin is infinite because 
committed against an infinite being, they believe that sin is of 
different degrees, and that there will be different degrees of pun- 
ishment in the future world to correspond. They conceive, 
however, that the question whether men are to go to heaven 
or hell, is not to be determined by a mere difference in the de- 
gree of their outward obedience, but by a difference in the 
principle of their obedience. 'The proper principle of obedi- 
ence is possessed by the elect only, and those who are without 
it, though they may differ in their degree of actual sin, cannot 
be said to have any true holiness. “Accordingly, heaven and 
hell are not mere gradations in the future condition of man, 
but essentially different conditions, corresponding to the al- 
leged essential difference between the characters of the elect, 
and the non-elect. Persons who hold these views commonly 
represent the least eligible place in heaven as not only better, 
but infinitely better, than the most tolerable place in hell. 


‘They also maintain, that the gulf which separates the right- 


eous from the wicked, in a future state, will continue impassa- 
ble through eternity, and remain forever the same, as at the 
general judgment. 

3. Others, again, affirm that this theory is liable to the 
same objection with the one it is intended to supplant. It pre- 
cludes the virtuous and devout heathen, like Socrates, and the 
virtuous and devout Deist, like Lord Herbert, from the hope of 
heaven ; and any system that'does this cannot be reconciled 
with the justice, much less with the goodness, of the Supreme 
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Disposer. ‘The elect, as they are denominated, give no evi- 
dence of being actdated by an essentially different principle from 
that which influences other conscientious and good men. Every 
character, whether of the elect, or the non-elect, is a mixed 
character ; and the good qualities of the bad man are really 
good as far as they go, just asthe bad qualities of the good man 
are really bad as far as : they go. Now a retribution, to be fair 
and equitable, must be regulated solely by what, on the whole, 
are the actual deserts of the individual ; and it is thought that 
the difference in the actual deserts of no two individuals is 
infinite. At any rate, the difference in actual desert between 
the worst man who is saved, and the best man who is damned, 
is not infinite. Hence it is concluded, that the difference in 
their final condition ought not to be, and will not be, infinite. 
Heaven will be the portion of all those in whom virtue predom- 
imates over vice, and hell of all those in whom vice predomi- 
nates over virtue. Still, it is contended that the actual condi- 
tion of the worst man in heaven will differ from the actual con- 
dition of the best man in hell only by a shade, corresponding 
to the shade of difference which is all that exists between their 
actual deserts. Heaven and hell, according to this hypothesis, 
are merely different gradations in our future condition, separa- 
ted from one another, not by a chasm, but only by a line. 
This description of believers, however, agree with the strictly 
Orthodox in thinking, that the rewards of the judgment day 
will be final ; that whatever condition is assigned a man, accor- 
ding to his deserts at that time, will be his forever; that there 
is no probation after death. . 

4. A fourth class of Christians believe in the annihilation 
of the incorrigibly wicked. Like those already mentioned, 
they do not feel at liberty to expect that the future state will be 
probationary, that the sinner will have another opportunity for 
repentance and salvation. ‘There are plain indications in scrip- 
ture, as they conceive, that the doom of those who die impeni- 
tent will be forever fixed and immutable, whatever it is. Still, 
in their opinion, it does not consist with infinite power, wisdom, 
and goodness, to permit myriads of beings to exist through eter- 
nity for no other assignable purpose but to be eternally torment- 
ed. They think it much more rational, and more accordant 
with the letter and spirit of the New Testament, to suppose 
that the incorrigibly wicked will be annihilated. They hold, 
therefore, that the punishment of those who die in their sins, 
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will be strictly speaking eternal; but then it will be a punish- 
ment, not of never ending misery, but of annihilation. It will 
be literally what the scriptures call it, everlasting destruction, 
the second death, the death of the soul, utter extinction. 

5. There are many, however, to whom none of these views 
are satisfactory. Annihilation does not accord with their no- 
tions of the nature of the human soul, or the divine economy. 
Neither can they conceive, on this hypothesis, how the line 
would be drawn between those who are to continue to exist, 
and those who are to be cut off. They look on this life as pre- 
paratory to another; but because this life is preparatory to 
another, they do not suppose that everything like moral proba- 
tion, or moral change, must stop at the grave. This is often 
assumed, but they contend that it is a mere assumption, unsup- 
ported either by reason or scripture; the texts commonly ad- 
duced in favor of it, admitting and requiring another construc- 
tion. ‘They regard it as essential to a moral being, in any 
state of existence, that he should have the liberty and the pow- 
er of making himself better or worse ; and this liberty and pow- 
er they therefore suppose the sinner will have after death, 
as truly as he has them now. Death will not so fix and seal 
the sinner’s doom, that he cannot change his character, after- 
wards ; and every change in his character, no matter when ef- 
fected, will be followed by a corresponding change in his con- 
dition. At the same time they admit that it is not certain that 
the sufferings of a future state will reclaim the sinner. On the 
contrary, reasoning by analogy from the effect which suffering 
sometimes has on the vicious in this life, they may make him 
worse. Suffering follows sin necessarily as a consequence, but 
it does not act necessarily as a remedy ; and hence a restoration 
of all men to virtue and happiness is at best but a contingency. 
In any event, it is contended that the sinner will be punished 
forever for his sins, partly by the recollection of them, which 
can never cease to be painful, and partly by the effect they 
have had, at least to retard his moral progress. 

6. We have mentioned the different views entertained of 
the future condition of the wicked by five distinct classes of 
Christians, none of whom are Universalists; for it is essential 
to Universalism to expect, as a certainty, and not as a contin- 
gency, the coming of a day when sin and suffering will cease. 
Universalism presents itself under two different forms, one of 
which is that held by the Restorationists, or Restitutionists, as 
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they are sometimes called. They think that God could have 
had no other purpose i creating man, than to make him hap- 
py ; and that he will not allow himself to be foiled ultimately 
in this purpose in the case of a single individual. Some of 
this denomination concede that God has threatened the i impen- 
itent with endless wo, and the making of this threat, they con- 
tend, is perfectly consistent with his infinite wisdom and good- 
ness, because it is necessary to deter men from eyil. But though 
God has threatened endless wo, it does not follow that he will 
execute the threat, as he unquestionably has a right to remit it, 
if he pleases. ‘They think that his goodness is a pledge that he 
will do so,.as soon as suffering, according to its natural and ne- 
cessary tendency, has reclaimed the offender. Others assert that 
the scriptural expressions commonly translated ‘ forever,’ and 
‘everlasting,’ and applied to the future punishment of sinners, 
do not mean eternal duration, but only a long and indefinite 
period. ‘They deny, therefore, that God has ever threatened 
endless punishment, but only a limited punishment, which will 
be remedial in its effects, and eventually restore the sinner to 
holiness and happiness. Some ascribe the remedial efficacy 
of future punishment to the atonement or christian redemption, 
while others resolve it into the nature of punishment itself, and 
the known laws of the human mind ; but all believe, according 
to the obvious sense of scripture, the uniform testimony of an- 
tiquity, the common sentiment of mankind, and the dictates of a 
sound philosophy, that there will be a future retribution, that 
the sinner will be punished for his sins after death. Another 
class, the Rellyans, hold that sinners and unbelievers will suffer 
in a future state, until they understand and believe the truth, 
but that the suffering will not be, in any proper sense, penal, or 
retributive. All Restorationists, however, agree in this, that a 
time will certainly and necessarily come when sin and misery 
shall no longer exist in any degree. 

7. The other form of Universalism excludes altogether the 
belief in suffering after death. It is a doctrine of very late ori- 
gin, and is confined, we believe, almost exclusively to a por- 
tion of the Universalists in this country. Some of them appear 
to expect exemption from sin and suffering in a future state, in 
consequence of the atonement effected by ‘Jesus Christ and the 
imputation of his righteousness. Others again appear to expect 
it as the consequence of the physical change wrought by the 
dissolution of the body. The seat of all sinful affection is, ac- 
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cording to them, in the body, and not in the soul or spirit. 
The body is, as it were, the garment of the soul, and our sins 
and the miseries atte vadent on them, are as impurities col- 
lected on this garment; and they will of course be laid aside, 
when the garment is laid aside. We believe, however, that 
now for the most part they reject the notion of an immaterial 
spirit and the natural immortality of the soul, and conceive that 
when the body dies, the whole man dies. ‘T'hey expect, never- 
theless, a resurrection, and that we shall be raised immortal ; 

but they do not suppose that we shall be raised in the same 
moral state in which we left this world. With them the 
resurrection is in some sense a recreation, and they suppose that 
all mankind, without any regard whatever to their conduct or 
character here, will be raised or recreated in holiness, and for 

a career of never ending happiness and glory. 

After this rapid sketch and classification of the different 
opinions respecting the condition of the wicked in a future 
state, we are prepared to meet the question whether Unitari- 
ans are Universalists. That many Unitarians are Universalists, 
and that many Universalists are Unitarians is not denied ; but 
it is denied that there is any natural or necessary connexion be- 
tween the two systems. We can infer nothing from the fact 
that the Universalists, as a sect, are in this country almost unan- 
imously Unitarians ; for twenty years ago they were almost 
as unanimously ‘Trinitarians. Besides, it should be considered 
that if at the present moment the Universalists, as a sect, are 
almost unanimously Unitarians in this country, they are as 
unanimously ‘Trinitarians in England, and exclude Unitarians 
from christian fellowship. A Universalist may be a Unitarian 
or not, and a Unitarian may be a Universalist or not ; but even 
where a Unitarian is a Universalist, there is no natural or 
necessary connexion between his belief in the strict unity of 
‘God, and his belief in universal salvation. We repeat it, there 
is no natural or necessary connexion between the two doc- 
trines, in themselves considered. And if the question is in- 
tended to bear on the tendency of Unitarianism, it is believed 
that where this doctrine and its kindred doctrines have made 
one Universalist, Calvinism and its kindred doctrines have 
made twenty. There is one form of Universalism, mdeed, 
that of Relly and Huntington, which seems, as has been point- 
edly said, to be nothing else but Calvinism run up to seed. It 
should also be remembered that Mr Ballou of this city, who 
may be regarded as the father of the last and most obnoxious 
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form of Universalism, was educated a strict Calvinist, and was 
converted and brought out in a Calvinistic revival, and received 
his earliest religious | impressions and biases from that quarter. 
Still it may be asked whether, in point of fact, Unitarians, as 
a sect, are not generally Universalists. In replying. to the 
question in this form, i it will be necessary to bring into view one 
of the principal points of difference between thie English and 
American Unitarians, and the bearing which it has on the 
present controversy. In England the denomination adopt, 
almost unanimously, the metaphysical system of Hartley and 
Priestley. They are staunch believers in the doctrine of philo- 
sophical necessity, and, as a consequence of their peculiar phi- 
losophy, and not of their theology, are generally, we believe, 
Universalists of the Hartleian school. Some believe in the 
annihilation of the incorrigibly wicked, some consider the doc- 
trine as undetermined, and content themselves with using the 
scriptural language on the subject ; but the majority are un- 
derstood to expect, in the consummation of ages, a restitution 
of all things. ‘They expect it, too, not as a contingency de- 
pendent on the freedom of the will, but as a necessary consc- 
quence of fixed and immutable laws. In this country, on the 
other hand, the metaphysics of Hartley and Priestley find but 
few friends in the sect, and almost none among the principal wri- 
ters and young preachers. ‘The principal reason, therefore, 
which induces the English Unitarians to become Universalists, 
not only fails in regard to us, but our high notions of the liberty 
of the human will, make it almost impossible for us to look 
forward to a universal restoration to holiness, except as a con- 
tingency. But the doctrine which allows us to hope a univer- 
sal restoration to holiness as a bare contingency, is not Univer- 
salism. Some among the American Unitarians, those especial- 
ly who adopt the Arian hypothesis, hold the doctrine of anni- 
hilation. Many consider that the scriptures have thrown an 
awful mystery over the future doom of the wicked, which the 
do not attempt to clear up. Those amongst us whose thoughts 
on this subject appear to be most distinct and consistent, sup- 
pose that the sinner, after death as well as before, will be a 
moral being, and capable, of course, of moral changes. ‘They 
suppose he will still be free, and of course that he may become 
better or worse, but that his ultimate restoration to holiness 
is at best but a contingency. ‘The future state is also some- 
times represented by American Unitarians, as nothing but a 
VOL. VIII.—N. S. VOL. III. NO. Il. 34 
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continuation of our moral progress, which it is the effect of sin 
to retard irretrievably. Every one will start in a future state, 
from that precise point in moral and religious progress, which he 
reaches in this life. Of course, as the sinner will be behind at 
the starting, he may be expected to continue behind forever, 
even though all are supposed to be advancing. This, howev- 
er, is not Universalism, not even that form of it held by those 
who believe in the longest and severest purgatorial process. 
At the same time, we have no wish to conceal the fact, that 
some amongst us, highly respected for their genius and piety, 
are open and decided Restorationists. 

Put the question, then, in another form, and bring it nearer 
home. Are the American Unitarians, as a body, Universalists, 
or inclined to Universalism? Having had considerable oppor- 
tunities for ascertaining the state of opinion among this class of 
Christians, we answer, unhesitatingly, No. Accordingly, in the 
works now under review, they are not claimed, or acknowledg- 
ed as Universalists, though the English Uniiuions are. High- 
ly respected individuals amongst us are, it is true, believers in 
the final salvation of all mankind on the principles of Hartley, 
or Chauncy ; and persons of this description must certainly find 
more sympathy with us, even on this particular subject, than 
with those who deny all retribution in a future state. Never- 
theless the great body of American Unitarians do not hold this 
doctrine, and never did hold it, neither are they verging toward 
it. If any changes of opinion are taking place among the prin- 
cipal writers, or the junior ministers, they are of a kind to lead 
them away still further from the belief, that the time will ever 
arrive, when all mankind will be saved by an invincible neces- 
sity, or when those who have sinned, and those who have not, 
will stand on precisely the same footing. In thus disclaiming 
Universalism, and every modification of proper Universalism, 
as the belief of the great body of American Unitarians, we hard- 
ly need say that we yield to none in the vnniend aversion 
which we feel for the Calvinistic doctrine of hell torments. 
Probably a large proportion of those who preach it, and a still 
larger proportion of those who hear it, never have a clear and 
vivid conception of what the doctrine means, or do not regard 
it as areality, or soften it by some strange mental reservations. 
Considered, however, as literally true, and to be literally car- 
ried into effect, we look upon it, as, beyond all question, the 
most horrible dogma ever conceived or uttered by man. 
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Arr. VIII.—1. The Morals of Pleasure, illustrated by Sto- 
ries. Designed for Young Persons. By a Lavy. Phil- 
adelphia. Carey, Lea & Carey. 1829. 

2. The Young Emgrants,a Tale. Designed for Young 
Persons. By the Aurnor or Morats or PLEAsuRe. 
Boston. Carter & Hendee. 12mo. pp. 240. 


WE cannot help expressing, as the present number is pass- 
ing from our hands, the pleasure which we have derived from 
the perusal of these very entertaining and excellent books. 
The qualities that have attracted our attention are the entirely 
natural air that pervades them, sufficient entertainment, a clear 
moral, and the absence of all effort at display. The dialogues, 
especially of the first volume named, constantly sound in our 
ears, as if we had heard the very same things before. The 
entertainment is just enough to keep attention alive, with- 
out agitating the passions; and this we consider an admirable 
quality in books designed for young persons. ‘The moral is, 
everywhere, singularly precise, as well as pure. And the ab- 
sence of all ostentation, the entire simplicity, we think, must 
be obvious to every reader. 

This last quality, which to us is the crowning grace, may be 
expected, indeed, to render these tales less striking to many. 
The veteran novel reader, and we have many such, who 
have no ‘ gray hairs’ to be an ‘honor’ or an excuse to them, 
young people fallen into intellectual dotage but not from man- 
hood or womanhood, for they never knew either and never 
will—such persons will probably pronounce the Young Emi- 
grants to be ‘no novel—and not worth reading.’ There are 
no ‘ hair-breadth scapes,’ nor ‘ imminent deadly breaches,’ save 
what the rains have made in rough roads over the Alleghany 
Mountains—for thither the tale wanders. Nay, we correct 
ourselves ; there is one escape, but the means provided is so 
very simple as to show a resolute purpose on the part of the 
author not to gratify any craving for mere excitement. There 
is another indication of the same purpose, in neglecting what 
the reader must see is a very fair chance for making a love- 
story. We are aware that it would have been very much out 
of place in a book designed for young persons; but still it is 
none the less a proof of talent, and the success none the less 
encouraging. For here, reader, is a clever duodecimo, a 
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tale, a real novel, that relies not a whit for its interest on the 
passion of Jove. We have sometimes thought of undertaking 
such a thing ourselves, when in a mood for doing something 
desperate ; ; but here it is done for us. And it is demonstrated, 
and that is all we desired to do, that a tale of fiction, long 
enough to fill a considerable volume, may be interesting enough 
to carry the reader to the very end, without any love scene or 
lover. There is, indeed, some marrying at the end, but that 
is in as simple and natural a way as if it had happened to one 
of our neighbours. 

In truth, there is a feeling, inspired by these tales, of vicrnt- 
ty to the things represented—narrated we had almost said— 
which gives them a very peculiar interest. We often forget 
that they are tales, and imagine that the things were said and 
done in the next village or the nearest city. ‘This might be a 
dangerous quality, saving when, as here, it is in the hands 
of a refined taste. 

But it is with the Morals of Pleasure, we confess, that we 
have been most entertained. The title is ambiguous, and we 
had sent for the work, in the expectation that it would give us 
some aid in the discussions we have attempted in this number on 
the subject of recreation ; but we find the ambiguity very delight- 
fully relieved, and our general object much better advanced, 
than it probably could have been by any grave essays. The 
denouement of the several tales is very happily brought about, 
by the intervention of several agreeable and innocent amuse- 
ments. We do not propose to make any extracts, and in truth, 
we should scarcely know on what principle to make them, for 
there is a uniformity of excellence in these pages, that we 
scarcely remember elsewhere to have met with. We can on- 
ly recommend them generally to our readers; to young mas- 
ters and misses, if they would learn what pure sentiments, 
good manners and sprightly conversation are, at their period of 
life—to their parents if they would know how to entertain at 
once, and to improve them—and to all who desire to smile 
oftener than to sigh, and at the same time, to smile without of- 
fence to any virtuous or generous emotion. 
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LEXINGTON, Thomas Smith. 
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